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| Royal Italian Opera singers, now to warble 


— no longer in that locality. The tips of 
Tue Ghetto is for the Jews, and the Fanal | the blinkers of her satin-skinned horses 


for the Greek merchants, the Cannebiére for) were seen from Gibbet Street; the ragged 
the Marseilles boatmen, and the Montagne} young thieves scampered from it to stare 
Sainte Génevidve for the rag-pickers. Holy-|at her emblazoned coaches; and, if one of 
well Street is for the old clothes vendors,!the etherial footmen—transcendant being 





Chancery Lane for the lawyers, and Fifth 
Avenue for the upper Ten Thousand, and 
Gripper Street is for the thieves. They reside 
there, when in town. 

It is an ugly name for a street, and an 
uglier thing that the street should be a den of 
robbers; but—with the slightest veil of the) 
imaginatively picturesque so as to wound | 
nobody’s sensitive feelings—it exists, Gibbet 
Street and the thieves—the thieves and 
Gibbet Street—are as manifest and apparent 
as the sun at noonday. Gibbet Street is just 
round the corner. It is only five minutes 
walk from the office of Household Words. 
It is within the precincts of the police 
station and the police courts of Bow Street. 
It is within an easy walk of the wealthy 





in the laced coat, large cocked hat, bouquets, 
and golden garters—had but run the risk 
of a stray splash or two of mud on his silk 
stocking, or a stray onion at his pow- 


idered head, or a passing violence to his 


refined nose, he might have spent an odd 
quarter-hour with great profit to himself 
in Gibbet Street: better, surely, than be- 
musing himself with beer at the public- 
house in Bow Street. He would have 
seen many things. Been eased, probably, 
of his gold-headed stick, his handkerchief, 
his aiguillettes, and his buttons with the 
crown on them; and, on his return, he 
might have told the sergeant flunkey, or the 
yeoman footpage, or the esquire shoeblack, 
or the gentleman stable-boy, of the curious 








Strand ; with its banking houses, churches, | places he had visited. The Lord Great Cham- 
and Exeter Hall. It is not far from the| berlain might hear of it eventually. It might 
only National Theatre now left to us,|come to the ears of Majesty at last. For the 
where her Majesty’s servants are sup-|first time, I wonder? Is anything of Gibbet 
posed to hold the mirror up to nature} Street and its forlorn population known in 
nightly ; and “ veluti in speculum ” might be palatial Pimlico? Perchance: for hard by 
written with more advantage over the en-| that palace, too, there are streets full of dens, 
trance to Gibbet Street, than over the pro-|and dens full of thieves. Do not Hulk 
scenium of the playhouse; for vice and its| Street and Handcuff Row, and Dartmoor 
image are in view there at any hour of the|Terrace and the Great Ticket-of-Leave 
day or night: a comfortable sight to see.| Broadway, all abut upon Victoria Street, 
Gibbet Street is contiguous to where the| Westminster; and is not that within sight 
lawyers have their chambers, and the high|of the’ upper windows of the palace of 
Courts of Equity their sittings ; and a bencher | Buckingham ? 

from Lincoln’s Inn might stroll into Gibbet} Itis plain to me that a thief must live some- 
Street in the spare ten minutes before the Hall} where. He isa man like the rest of us. His 
dinner, and see what nice work is being cut out | head has a cranium, an os frontis,acerebellum, 
for the Central Criminal court there; while | and an occiput, although it be covered by a fur 
an inhabitant of Gibbet Street, too lazy to| cap, and decorated with Newgate “ aggerwa- 
thieve that day, might wander into the Inn, | tors,” instead of a shovel hat or a velvet cap 
and see the Lord High Chancellor sitting, all | with pearls and strawberry Jeaves. He is a 
alive, in his court, and saying that he will| ragged, deboshed, vicious, depraved, forsaken, 
take time to consider that little matter which | hopeless vagabond ; but he has a heart, and 
has been under consideration a trifle less} liver, and lungs: he feels the summer's sun and 
than seventeen years. A merry spectacle | the winter’s ice. If you prick him, he bleeds ; 
to view. The Queen herself comes within | if you beat him, he cries out ; if you hang him, 
bowshot of Gibbet Street many times|he chokes; if you tickle him, he laughs, 
during the fashionable season, when it| He requires rest, food, shelter—not that I say 
pleased her to listen to the warblings of her| he deserves them, but he must have them—as 


VoL. XIII. 

















194 
weil as the best of citizens and ratepayers. | 
Ferocity, dishonesty, are not the normal state. | 
A lion cannot be always roaring, a bear | 
cannot be always hugging; and, 
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unless | 
you make of every thief a caput lupinun, | 
and shoot him down wherever you find | 
him, he must have his den, his hole, or his | 
corner; his shinbone of beef or his slain | 
antelope. Being human, he is also grega-| 
rious ; and thus Gibbet Street. IPf you leave | 
holes, the foxes will come and inhabit them ; 
if you suffer heaps of rubbish to accumulate, | 
the bats and dragonflies will make them their | 
habitation ; if you banish the broom from | 
your ceiling-corners, the spiders will come | 
a-building there; if you flush not your 
sewers, the rats will hold high holiday in| 
them; and if, to make an end of truisms, | 
you are content to bear with rottenness| 
and dirt in the heart of the city that 
has no equal, on the skirt of your kingly 
mantle a torn and muddy fringe; if your| 
laws say, Dirt, you are an institution, and 
Vermin you are vested, and Ignorance you 
are our brother ; if yon make and keep up, 
and sweep and garnish, a Thieves’ Kitchen, | 
with as much care and precaution as if it 
were a diplomatic mission to Ashantee, or a| 
patent place, oran assistant commissionership, | 
why the thieves will comeand liveinit. Which 
is the greatest scandal—a house infested with | 
vermin, or the carelessness of the servant | 
who has suffered them to accumulate there ? | 
Gibbet Street is a scandal—a burning shame ; 
but itis not half so scandalous or shameful as 
the governmental dwellers in Armida’s garden, | 
who have suffered the foul weeds to grow} 
up; who have yawningly constructed suc- | 
cursal forcing-houses for crime and ignorance, 
and have had a greenhouse in every gaol, | 
and a conservatory in every Gibbet Street ? 
They may say that it is not for them to 
interfere ; some of them interfere to obstruct | 
national education ; others interfere to manu- 
facture pet hypocrites in gorgeous gaols. 

I notice that the principal argument of the | 
police before the magistrates, when they wish | 
to put down a penny theatre, a penny danc-| 
ing saloon, concert hall, or beershop, lies in the | 
fact of the place inculpated being a resort for | 
thieves and the worst of characters. Bless 
me, good Mr. Superintendents and In-| 
spectors, astute and practical as you are, 
where are the thieves to go? What are| 
they to do in the small hours? Is the Cla- 
rendon open to them? Would they be| 
welcome at the Sacred Harmonic? Would 
Mr. Albert Smith be glad to see them at the 
Egyptian Hall? Are their names down for 
the house dinners at the Garrick or the 
Carlton? You will have none of them even 
in your prisons or hulks, but you turn| 
them out with tickets of leave as soon| 
as they have imposed on the chaplain ; or as | 
soon as your gamut of reclaiming measures 
has been drummed over. You empty them 
on the streets, and then, wall-eyed, moon- | 
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struck Society, holds up its hands and gapes, 
because astute Superintendent X, practical 
Inspector Z., tells you that the thieves are 
gone back to Gibbet Street ; that they are 
“forty thieving like one” at the corner; and 
that they are careering about with life- 
preservers, chloroform bottles, crow-bars, 
and skeleton-keys. Where else should they 
go? Where can they go? “Where!” echo 
the six hundred and fifty-six slumberers in 
Armida’s Garden, waking up from a sodden 
trance ; “but what a shocking place this 
Gibbet Street is! We shall really have 
to move for leave to bring in a_ bill some 
day to put it down: meanwhile, let us 
never, no never, give a thought to the 
practicability of putting down thieves or 
thieving by moving one finger, by making 
one snail’s footstep towards the discoun- 
tenance and destruction of the teeming 
seed from which crime is grown,”—seed col- 
ported and exposed as openly as the nastur- 
tions or ranunculuses in the little brown 
paper bags in Covent Garden Market ; seed 
that, with our eyes shut, and with a dreamy 
perseverance in wrong-aoing, we continue 
scattering broadcast over the fields; after- 
wards spending millions in steam-ploughs 
of penal laws, and patent thrashing-machines 
of prison discipline, and improved harrows of 
legislation, and coercive drains, and criminal 
subsoiling ; all for the furtherance of the 


goodly gibbet harvest. What is the good of 


throwing away the cucumber when you have 


oiled, and vinegared, and peppered, and 
salted it? Why don’t you smash the 
cucumber-frames ? Why don’t you burn the 
seed? Hang me all the thieves in Gibbet 
Street to-morrow, and the place will be 
crammed with fresh tenants in a week ; but 
catch me up the young thieves from the 
gutter and the doorsteps; take Jonathan 
Wild from the breast ; send Mrs. Shepherd to 
3ridewell, but take hale young Jack out of 
her arms; teach and wash me this young 
unkempt vicious colt, and he will run for 
the Virtue Stakes yet; take the young child, 
the little lamb, before the great Jack Shep- 
herd, ruddles him and folds him for his own 
black flock in Hades; give him some soap, in- 
stead of whipping him for stealing a cake of 
brown Windsor ; teach him the Gospel, instead 
of sending him to the treadmill for haunting 
chapels and purloining prayer-books out of 


|pews ; put him in the way of filling shop- 


tills, instead of transporting him when he 
crawls on his hands and knees to empty them ; 
let him know that he has a body fit and 
made for something better than to be kicked, 
bruised, chained, pinched with hunger, clad 
in rags or prison grey, or mangled with 
gaoler’s cat; let him know that he has 
a soul to be saved. In God’s name, take 
care of the children, somebody; and there 
will soon be an oldest inhabitant in Gib- 
_ Street, and never a new one to succeed 
im ! 














GIBBET STREET. 


It is the thieves that make the place, not the 
place the thieves. Who offers to build a new 
Fleet Prison, now arrest on mesne process is 
abolished? Is not Traitors’ Gate bricked up 
now that acts of attainder are passed no more ? | 
Would not the Lord Mayor’s state coach be 
broken up and sold for old rubbish a month 
after the last Lord Mayoralty? There would 
be no need for such a place as Gibbet Street, | 
if there were no thieves to dwell init; but 
as long as you go hammering parchment 
act-of-parliament-drums, and beating up for 
recruits for Satan’s Light-fingered Brigade, | 
so long will the Gibbet Street barracks be 
open, and the Gibbet Street billeting system 
flourish. 

Near a shabby market, full of damaged ve- | 
getable stuff, hedged in by gin-shops—a 
narrow, slimy, ill-paved, ill-smelling, worse- 
looking street, the majority of the houses | 
private (!) but with a sprinkling of marine- | 
stores, rag-shops, chandlers’ and fried-fish | 
warehouses, low-browed, doorless doorways 
leading to black rotten staircases, or to tainted 
backyards, where corruption sits on the water- 
butt, and fever lives like a house-dog in 
the dust-bin: with shattered windows, the 
majority of them open with a sort of des- 
perate resolve on the part of the wretched 
inmates to clutch at least some wandering | 
fragment of pure light and air: this is| 
Gibbet Street. Who said (and said wisely, | 


| 


and beautifully too), that a sun-beam passes | 
through pollution unpolluted ? 


It cannot 
be true, here, in this abandoned place. If| 
a sunbeam could permeate into the den, [| 





verily believe it would be tarnished and would 
smell foully before it had searched into the | 
abyss of all this vapour of decay. 
manner of men, save thieves, and 
manner of 
servants, yet loving help-mates to their} 
brutal mates, live here? It would be} 
wholesome and profitable for those young 
ladies and gentlemen who imagine even the 
modern thiet to be a rake, bejewelled, broad- 
clothed, with his brougham, his park hack | 
and his seraglio, to come and dwell here in | 
Gibbet Street. Ask the police (when they 
are assured they have a sensible man to deal 
with, they tell him the plain truth), ask astute | 
Superintendent X, practical Inspector Z, | 
where the swell mob is to be found. ‘They 
will laugh at you, and tell you that there 
is no swell mob, now. Well-dressed 
thieves there are of course; robbers on 
a creat scale; well-educated men of the 
world ; cautious ; who live by themselves, or | 
in twos or threes, and in luxury. But the 
thief, generically speaking, is an ignorant, 
coarse, brutalised, simple-minded spend- 
thrift, in spite of his thievish cunning. He 
is always hiding his head in the sand, like 
the imbecile ostrich; coming back to hide 
where there is no concealment, in Gibbet 
Street after a great robbery, and pounced 
upon immediately by X the astute, or Z 


what | 





What | 


women save drudges, bond-' 
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the practical. The thief is recklessly im- 
provident. His net earnings, like the receipts 
of an usurer-ridden prodigal are infinitesi- 
mally small in proportion to his gross plunder. 
The thieves’ and leaving shops are his bill- 
discounters. He gorges tripe, and clods, and 
stickings. Heis drunk with landanumed beer 
and turpentined gin. He pays five hundred 
per cent. excess for his lodging, his raiment, 
and his food. He is robbed by his com- 
rades ; for there is not always honour among 
thieves. He is as often obliged to thieve 
for his daily bread, as for the means of 
indulging his profligacy. There is no work 
so hardas thieving. Hours of patient watch- 
ing, waiting, marching, countermarching, 
flight, skulking, exposure and fatigue have 
to be passed, for often a reward of three- 
halfpence. ‘The thieve’s nerves are always 
strung to the highest degree of tension; he 
has no holidays; he is always running 
away from somebody; always seeking or 
being sought. The thief is as a man afilicted 
with a mortal disease. Like a person with 
disease of the heart, who knows that some 
day he will stagger and fall, the thief knows 
he has the great gallows aneurism; that 
the apoplexy of arrest must come upon him, 
He knows not when. He gets drunk some- 
times and forgets the skeleton ; but he knows 
it must come some day—a skeleton with 
a glazed hat, a number and letter on his 
collar, and handcuffs in his pocket. 

You need no further picture of Gibbet 
Street. Walk twenty yards and you can 
see the place itselfi—the stones, the gutters, 
the rags that hang out like banners; and the 
wretched, pale-faced population: some men’s 
faces swollen by liquor, and some women’s 
from bruises, and some women and men’s 
from both. It is safe enough to go 
down Gibbet Street in the day-time—at least 
you are safe enough from personal violence. 
If you are well-dressed, of course you will 
be robbed ; but, at night, you had better avoid 
it, though policemen patrol it, and the car- 
riages of the nobility and gentry, who are 
patronising the theatres, are sometimes sta- 
tionary at its upper entrance. 

I have been acquainted with this Tar- 
tarus these dozen years; and, although I 
am a professional town traveller, and have 
frequented, of malice prepense, the lowest 
haunts of some European capitals, I never 
bestowed much notice upon Gibbet Street, 
I took it for granted as an abode of thieves, 
glanced curiously at its low-browed, bull- 
necked, thick-lipped inhabitants, and but- 
toned up my coat pockets when I was 
obliged to pass through it. Lately, however, 
it so happened, that Gibbet Street and I have 
been nearer acquaintances; and, curiously, 
my more intimate knowledge of this home 
of dishonesty has been due to the fine arts. 

My friend Poundbrush—that celebrated 
but unassuming artist—paints Grecian 


temples, Egypt’ u pyramids, Oriental kiosks, 
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Ssilieeanedeieabiedinnciaenngiippenseensneemnenmnnaniennane 
anoramas of the Mediterranean, and bom- 
ardments of the Malakhoff tower—occupying 

many thousand leagues of landscapes and 
square feet of canvas—at a great atelier or 
painting-room, spaciously erected for the 

_— in the very thick of Gibbet Street. 
ow Messrs. Doubletie and Coverflats, the 

accomplished directors of this great scene- 
painting undertaking, could have selected 
Gibbet Street as a location for their stu- 
dio seems, at the first blush, to pass com- 
prehension; but the rent may have been 
moderate, or the premises convenient, or 
the’ situation central; at any rate there 
they are with thieves to right of them, 
thieves to left of them, thieves in front 
of them ; volleying oaths and ribaldry all day 
long. 

Under Poundbrush’s auspices I have had 
many opportunities lately of assisting at the 
At Homes of the Gibbet Street thieves. 
Their interiors are not by any means difficult 
of visual access ; for their windows are, as I 
have said, mostly open. Besides, a great 

rtion of their daily business is transacted 
in the open street. They eat in the street, 
they :drink, fight, smoke, sing, and—when 

they have a ehance—thieve in the street. A 

very curious contemplation is presented by 

standing at the window of this studio. Turn- 
ing your back to the busy painters, who are 

ursuing a beautiful, humanising art, revelling 
in fruits and flowers, sunny landscapes, and 
stately architecture, and then to turn your 
eyes upon this human dunghill. What have 
we done to be brought to this strait ? 

Look into the black holes of rooms, cast your 

eyes upon those ragged heaps where the 

creatures sleep, hear the men curse, and see 
them strike the wretched, wretched women. 

It was in some of these latter-day contem- 
plations of the thieves in their domesticity in 
Gibbet Street, that I came tomy grand con- 
clusion that the thief is a man—and that he 
must eat and drink and ‘sleep;.and I am 
gratified to be able to chronicle one little trait 
of human nature, and that, too, of the kindlier 
sort. At one o'clock, post meridian, lately, 
the waiter from some adjacent cookshop 
was journeying through Gibbet Street (always 
a North-west passage of great peril and travail 
to waiters and potboys), and, in his hands, he 
bore one of those stately pyramids of pewter- 
covered dishes of meat and potatoes, which 
none but waiters can balance, or cook- 
shop keepers send out all hot. A thief pass- 
ing that way—a young thief, probably in- 
experienced, ‘new to Gibbet Street, who 
had not yet learnt its code of etiquette— 
followed the waiter dexterously, and was 
about to tilt the topmost’ dish: from off the 
pyramid, with a view to upsetting the whole 
edifice, scattering the viands, and making 
off with the contents. [trembled for the 
result. Two or three half-naked boys and a 
hungry dog of most dishonest’ appearance, 
watched the proceedings with anxious eyes. 
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The nefarious purpose had nearly been ac- 
complished, when there issued, suddenly from 
a doorway, a tall robber—a black-whiskered 
Goliath. He, espying the intention of the 
juvenescent footpad, suddenly cast him into 
the kennel; thus allowing the waiter with 
his savoury cargo to pass safely by: and 
roughly shaking the youth, cried out, “ What 
are you up to? Don't yer know, yer fool! 
Them’s for Painting Room !” 

What was this? Was it reverence for art, 
or can there be really some honour among 
thieves, some hidden good in this wretched 
Gibbet Street ? 


THE BRITISH DERVISH. 


Ricuarp Burron—educated at an English 
public school, and Trinity College, Oxtord ; a 
lieutenant in the Bombay army, tall, dark, 
with Oriental eyes and beard that a 
Persian might envy; a taste for travel 
which no amount of misery could quell, a 
special master of the Arabic, Persian, Hin- 
doostani, and Turkish languages ; versed in 
magic and mesmerism ; with an aptitude for 
imitation that would make the fortune of an 
actor—determined some three years ago, to 
penetrate into the sacred temples of Moham- 
medanism never before seen or described 
by any Christian. One of the few mys- 
teries which the age of railways and steam- 
boats, revolvers and photographs, has not 
explored, 

On the evening of April the third, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three, a Persian prince 
embarked on board the Bengal ; for, on such 
a dangerous errand, our traveller could not 
begin his disguise too soon, A fortnight on 
board was industriously spent in practising 
the habits and ceremonies of common life 
that distinguish the Moslem from the Giaour; 
the Oriental from the European. “ Look, for 
instance, at an Indian Moslem drinking a 
glass of water. The operation is simple 
enough, but includes no less tian five novel- 
ties. In the first place, he clutches his 
tumbler as though it were the throat of a 
foe ; secondly, he ejaculates, ‘In the name of 
Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful,’ 
before wetting his lips ; thirdly, he imbibes 
the contents, swallowing it, not drinking, 
and ‘ending with a satisfied grunt; fourthly, 
before setting down the cup, he sighs forth, 
‘Praise be to Allah ;’ and tifthly, he replies, 
‘May Allah make it pleasant to thee,’ in 
answer to a friend’s polite ‘ Pleasurably and 
health.’ He is also careful to avoid the irre- 
ligious action of drinking the pure element in 
a standing position.” 

Landing in Egypt with a shaven head and 
full beard,—exclaiming, as true: believers do 
on all occasions of concluding actions, “ Al- 
hamdulillah,” meaning; “ Praise: to the Lord 
of the (three) worlds,”’—the spectators, a 
motley mob, murmured “ Moslem !” and, if 
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any doubts existed, they were quelled when | 
a little boy who exclaimed “ bakshish,” got for 
answer, “ Matish !”—I have nothing for you. 

Lodged in an old house, our hadji lost onl 
time in securing the services of a shaykh; a 
sort of reverend Moslem grinder, with whom 
he plunged into the intricacies of the Faith ; 
revived his recollections of religious ablu- 
tion ; read the Koran, and again became an 
adept in the art of prostration. His leisure | 
hours were,employed in attending bazaars, | 
and in shopping. 

Being versed in medicine, as well as magic, 
and mesmerism,, our pilgrim assumed the 
character of a dervish and doctor, and took a 
third-class passage on the Little Astmalie 


THE BRITISH DERVISH. 





steamer, plying on the canal between Alex- 
andria and Cairo. On board this boat he made 
the acquaintance of Khudabakhsh, a shawl- 
merchant from Lahore; who, after trading in | 
London and Paris, and taking a pilgrimage to 
wash away the sins of civilised lands, had 
settled at Cairo. He wasa gentleman witha 
sooty complexion, lank black hair, with an | 
eternal smile and treacherous eyes. He also | 
made a friend of a very worthy fellow, one 
Hadji Wali. 

Arrived at Bulae, or Old Cairo, the Indian | 
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to be called in to great dignitaries, their 


seraglios, and female slaves, on whom he 
practised with great success, not drugs only, 
but charms, after the modes of animal mag- 
netisers. Thus he acquired the character of 
the Sahib Nafas, or minor saint. After many 
trials of candidates for his service, the 
pilgrim at last settled on an Indian boy, 
Shaykh Nur, who was anxious to return 
to his parents at Mecca. Having a swarthy 
skin and chubby features, the youth was 
always taken for an Abyssinian slave, 
which favoured his master’s disguise. He 
served well, was amenable to discipline, and 
so entirely dependent, that he was less likely 
to watch too closely the proceedings of the 
disguised traveller. At the same time, brave 
at Cairo, he was a coward at El-Medinah ; 
despised by the Arabs for his effeminacy, and 
at all times unable to keep his hands from 
picking and stealing. 

The next care at Cairo was to obtain a 
shaykh or theological teacher, such as the 
dervish has read with in Alexandria, under 
pretence that the Indian doctor wanted to read 
Arabic works on medicine. His Caireen 


|teacher was Shaykh Mohammed-el-Attar, or 


the Druggist ; a gentleman who had once 


merchant insisted that the dervish should| known better days as a preacher in one of 
make his house his home ; and there he spent | Mohammed Ali’s mosques ; but, having been 
a fortnight ; until, quite wearied out with the | dismissed, was obliged to fall back upon “A 
civilisation tricks of his host, and with the | hole pierced in the wall of a house, about five 
perpetual sociality ; the peculiarity of Eastern | feet long and six feet deep, divided into two 
compartments separated by a thin partition 
moment, even when sleeping. Therefore,/ of wood, communicating by a kind of arch 
from the Indian’s country house our British |cut in the boards—the inner box a, store- 
dervish moved toa wakdlah, or caravanserai ;| house, as a pile of empty old baskets shows, 
where, for the unusually high charge (it | In the front was displayed the stock in trade 


life, which never leaves a guest alone one | 


being the pilgrim season) of about fourpence 
a-day, paid in advance for a month, he got’! 
possession of two rooms, with a covered | 
verandah, looking on a hollow square. The 
staircases were high, narrow, exceedingly 
dirty, and dark at night; with a goat or 
donkey tethered on the different landings. 
At these lodgings the pilgrim again met with 
Hadji Wali, who became his fast friend ; and, 
by his advice after a long deliberation about 
choice of nations, he became a Pathan, “born 
of Affghan parents in India, educated at Ran- 
goon, and sent out to wander, according to the 
eustom of men of that race.” His knowledge 
of Persian, Hindoostani, and Arabic were 
sufficient to pass muster ; any trifling inaccu- 
racies being charged on his long residence at 
Rangoon. ‘This was an important step ; for it 
seems that, in the East,as in the West, the 
first question put tothe travelleris, Whatisthy 
name, and the second, Whence comest thou ? 
He assumed the polite pliant manner of an 
Indian physician, and the dress of a small | 
effendi (gentleman) still representing himself 
as a dervish, and frequenting the places 
where dervishes congregated. 

Having thus settled his position, our pil- 
grim began to practise, gratuitously, on poor 
people ; until, his fame spreading, he rose 





| —a matting full of Persian tobacco, and pipe 


bowls of red clay, a palm-leaf bag containing 
vile coffee and large lumps of coarse whitey- 
brown sugar wrapped in browner paper. On 
the shelves and ledges were rows of well- 
thumbed wooden boxes, labelled, with the 
greatest carelessness, pepper for rhubarb, 
arsenic for wash-clay, and sulphate of iron 
where sal ammoniac should be. There also 
was a square case containing, under lock and 
key, small change, choice articles of com- 
merce, damaged perfumes, bad antimony for 
the eyes, and pernicious rouge. Dangling 


| close above a pair of ill-poised scales, to hooks 


over the shop-front, were suspended reeds 
for pipes, tallow candles, dirty wax tapers ; 
instead of plate-glass windows, a ragged net 
keeps away flies and thieves, when the master 
went out to recite in the mosque his daily 
Ya Sin.” When the pupil climbed up the 
little shop for the purpose of receiving 
a lesson, Shaykh Mohammed was quite 
at his ease; reading when he liked, and 
generally beginning each lecture with some 
such preamble as this: “ Ayna aywar aywa, 
Even so, even so, even so, we take refuge 
with Allah from the stoned fiend. In the 
name of Allah the compassionate, the mer- 
ciful ; and the blessings of Allah. upon our 
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Lord Mohammed, and his family, and his 
companions, one ‘and all! Thus saith the| 
Author, May Almighty Allah have mercy 
upon him! ‘Section one of chap. two upon 
the orders of prayer, &c.’ 

Oriental like, he revelled in giving good |a 
counsel. “Thou art always writing, O my} 
brave ; what evil habit is this ? Surely thou | 
hast learned it in the lands of the Frank. 
Repent!” He loathed the English prac- 
titioner giving advice gratis. 
two servants to feed, O my son! The 
doctors of Egypt never write A.B. with- 
out reward. Better go and sit upon the 
mountain at once, and say thy prayers day 
and night.” He delighted, also, in abruptly 
interrupting a serious subject when it began 
to weigh upon his spirits. For instance, “Now 
the waters of ablution being of seven different 
kinds, it results that Hast thou a wife? 
No? Then verily thou must buy thee a 
female slave, O youth! This conduct is not 
right, and men will say of thee—‘Repentance, 


I take refuge with Allah; of a truth, his | 


mouth watereth for the spouses of other 
Moslems.’” 

Passing our pilgrim’s description of the 
great Mohammedan ceremony and fast of 


the Ramazan, and of his medical practice | 


and private visits in Cairo, we come to his 
preparations for the desert-journey. He 
began by purchasing tea, coffee, rice, loaf 
sugar, dates, biscuit, oil, vinegar, tobacco, 


and cooking utensils; a small bell-shaped 


twelve shillings, and three 


tent, costing 
The provisions 


water-skins for the desert. 
were placed in a kafas, or hamper 
made of palm-sticks, and in a huge saharrah, 
or wooden box, about three feet each way, 
covered with leather and provided with a 
small lid fitting into the top, The hamper, 
with a pea-green box ornamented with 
yellow flowers (the dervish’s medicine-chest) 
and saddle-bags full of clothes, hung on one 
side of the camel, balanced by the huge sa- 
harrah, Bedouins always requiring a tolerably 
equal balance of w eight. 

The next business was to get a pass- 
port. One after much difficulty, was ob- 
tained through an Aghan Shay kh, for five 
piastres paid to the officials, which certified 
the pilgrim to be Abdullah, the son of Yusuf 
(Joseph), originally from Cabool, and de- 
scribed his person. After receiving it, 
Abdullah took an opportunity of slipping 
three dollars into the hands of the poor 
Aghan divine to whom he was indebted for 
his character. 

The dervish Abdullah unfortunately lost 
his pious character in a wrestling and drink- 
ing bout with an Albanian captain, which 
we cannot stop to describe. Having, then, 


arranged with Shaykh Nassar, a Bedouin of 


Tur (Mount Sinai), for the hire of two dro- 
medaries from Cairo to Suez, he sent on his 
Indian boy and heavy luggage two days 
before. On the day of departure, the Be- 
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| douin, at these o’clock, announced thet the 
dromedaries were saddled, Abdullah stuck 
a pistol in his belt, passed the crimson silk 
| cord of his pocket Koran over his shoulder 
jin token of being a pilgrim, distributed 

few presents to friends and servants, 
atten the camel, crossed his legs before 
‘the pommel, and rode out of the huge gate- 
| way of the caravanserai, while all ‘the by- 
|standers, except the porter — who took 
him to be a Persian heretic, and had 
; : 
iseen him with the drunken Albanian 
—exclaimed: “‘ Allah bless thee, O! pil- 
grim, and restore thee to thy country and 
thy friends !” 

Passing through tue city gate, he addressed 
the salutation of peace to the sentry and 
officer commanding the guard, who both gave 
him God speed ! with great cordiality, Here 
his theological tutor “and Hadji Wali, his 
acquaintance on board the steamer, who had 
accompanied him so far, took leave. The 
pilgrim acknowledges to a tightening of the 
heart as their honest faces faded in the dis- 
tance. But there was no time for emotion. 
The pace had to be quickened ; the Bedouin 
shaykh appeared inclined to take the lead. 
This was a trial of manliness, The pilgrim 
kicked his beast into a trot; the Bedouins, 
with a loud, ringing laugh, attempted to give 
him the go-by; and then away they went 
at full speed into the desert, like school- 
boys; with an eighty-four mile ride before 
|them and an atmosphere like a furnace 
blast. Presently they dropped into a more 
reasonable pace. The Bedouins prepared 
to smoke: they filled the traveller’s chi- 
bouque, lit it with a flint and steel, and passed 
it over to him. After a few pufis, he re- 
turned it to them, and they smoked by 
turns. Then the Bedouins began to wile 
away time by asking questions ; by talk- 
ing about victuals—for the ever-hungry Be- 
douins talk of food, as aldermen do of money 
and port wine; and, lastly, they took 
refuge in droning plaintive songs, of which 
the burdens are bright verdure, cool 
shades, and bubbling rills) The day closed 
with an adventure which added to the 
party, a Meccan boy named Mohammed- 
Basyuni. 

Next day our dervish had an adventure 
with a party of Magrabi pilgrims ; who first 
begged water and “bread for charity, and 
then, encouraged by kindness, threatened 
violence, but were put down by the sight of 
a pistol, and certain fierce gestures. ‘There 
was no real danger for a determined man. 
Mohammed Ali has made the Suez road as 
safe as any out of London. 

Numerous parties of Turks, Arabs, Aff 
ghans, and a few Indians on the same errand 
of pilgrimage, were passed ; all welcoming 
the travellers with a friendly salutation. 
Toward evening the party came in sight 
of Suez and a strip of glorious blue sea 
It was night when they passed the tumbling 
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gateway of the town. Declining an invita- 
tion to share supper and dormitory from a 
party of El-Medinah men, friends of Moham- | 
med—who were returning to the pilgrimage, 
after a begging tour through Egypt and| 
‘Turkey —our dervish obtained an empty | 
room, and spread his carpet. The eighty- 
four mile ride had made every bone ache; 
every inch of skin exposed to the sun being 
baked or blistered. So, lamenting the ill 
effects of four years’ ease in Europe, and| 
disquieted about the non-arrival of Nur 
with his baggage, he fell into an uncom- 
fortable sleep. 

The following day was spent in recovering 
the impediments with which fate had already 
crossed the journey. The Indian servant 
had disappeared under circumstances that 
looked very like an intention to abscond with 
pack and baggage; but, being defeated in 
his enterprising project, he turned up 
humble and penitent. At Suez, our pil- 
grim formed his party. First, came Omar 
Kifendi, a Circassian by descent, the grand- 
son of a mufti at El-Medinah} and the son} 
of a Shaykh Rahl, an officer whose duty | 
it is to lead dromedary caravans. Omar with 
the look of fifteen, owned to twenty-eight, 
dressed respectably, prayed regularly, and 
hated the fair sex. Having been urged by 
his parents to marry, to avoid the infliction, 
and obtain leisure for study, he had fled from 
home, and entered himself asa pauper student 
at the Mosque Azhar, at Cairo. The disconso- 
late parent sent as confidential servant, 
a negro, called Saad, otherwise El-Jinni the 
Devil, to bring him home—the second of our | 
company. The third, Shaykh Hammid-el- 
Lamman, was the descendant of a cele- 
brated El-Medinah saint and clarified butter- 
seller, Hammid, a perfect specimen of a town 
Arab, squatted all day on a_ box full of 
presents for the daughter of his paternal 
uncle, that being the genteel way of express- | 
ing wife in that district. The last, Salih | 
Shahkar, a Turk on his father’s, an Arab 
on his mother’s side, supercilious as the one, 
avaricious as the other, stretched on a 
carpet, smoking a Persian kalioon, prayed 
more frequently, and dressed more respectably 
than the Kl-Medinah saint’s descendant ; 
he looked sixteen, and had the selfish ideas of 
forty. 

All these persons lost no time in opening 
the question of a loan. They had twelve | 
days’ voyage and four days’ journey before | 
them, boxes to carry, custom-houses to face, | 
stomachs to fill; yet the whole party could 
searcely muster a couple of dollars of ready | 
money. Their boxes were full of valu-| 
ables, consisting of arms, clothes, pipes, 
slippers, and sweet-meats; but nothing | 
short of starvation would have induced | 
them to pledge the smallest article. Tore- 
seeing the advantage of such a good company | 
of companions, our pilgrim hearkened favour- 
ably to their requests. 
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the faith of a brother believer. 
}ended with a general abuse of the Arabian 


To the boy Mo-| 
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hammed picked up in the desert, he lent six 
dollars, Hammid about five pounds—at his 
house at El-Medinah the lender determined 
to lodge ; Omar Effendi three dollars ; Saad 
the Devil, two; and Salih Shahkar fifty 
piastres. But, knowing the customs of the 
country, and the danger of being generous, 
where generosity is a word unknown, the 
dervish took care to take, from the first arms, 
two rich zoats from the second, a hand- 
some pipe from the third, a yataghan from 
the fourth, and from the fifth an imitation 
cachemeer shawl. All this was done under 
written agreement, in which the Dervish, to 
keep up his Indian character, insisted on 
the most usurious terms of interest, with 
the prudent view of earning a character 
for liberality and handsome dealing on set- 
tling day. 

The consequence of this transaction was, that 
the creditor suddenly found himself a per- 
son of consequence ; precedence was forced 
on him, his opiuion was consulted, and 
concurrence asked, before any project was 
settled. But this sudden elevation led him 
into an imprudence, and aroused the only 
suspicion ever expressed about him in the 
course of his summer’s trip. He says, “ My 
friends had looked at my clothes, overhauled 
my medicine-chest, criticised my pistols, 
sneered at my English watch, disguised in a 
copper case with a face properly stained and 
figured with Arab numerals ; 1 remembered 


having seen a compass at Constantinople, 
therefore imagined they would think little 


about a sextant. This was a mistake; the 
boy Mohammed only waited my leaving the 
room to declare the would-be Hadji was one 
of the infidels from India, and a council sat to 
discuss the case. Fortunately for me, Omar 
Effendi had looked over a letter which I had 
written to Hadji Wali, of Cairo, that morn- 
ing, and had at various times received precise 
answers to certain questions he had put to 
me on high theology. He therefore flatly 


| contradicted the boy; and Shaykh Hammid, 


who looked forward to being my host, guide, 
and debtor, in general, swore that the light 
of Islam was upon my countenance, and 
consequently that the boy Mohammed 
was a pauper, a fakir, an owl, a cut-oft 
and Wahabi, for daring to impugn 
The scene 


gamin, who was told, in chorus, that he had 
no shame, and to fear Allah. But, struck 
with the expression of his friends’ counte- 
nances, when they saw the sextant, Abdul- 
lah determined, with a sigh, to leave it be- 
hind, and prayed five times a-day for nearly 
a week, 

The delay at Suez was got through—in spite 
of the plagues of Egypt—tolerably pleasantly ; 
between gossiping, bathing, and joking a 
band of female Egyptian pilgrims, sometimes 
with, Marry me, O Fattmah, O daughter, O 


female pilgrim ; at others, O old woman, O- || 
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decrepit, O only fit to carry wood to| minutes afterwards a deputation of the Brown 
market! ending with a rush out of the way| Burnouses, soliciting peace, was received in 
of the furious dames, when gibes wound| grave silence by our pilgrim’s party on 
them up toa pitch of fury. Atlength, withthe|the poop, which was granted. Heads, 
help of Saad the Devil, who cheated every-|shoulders, and hands, were penitentially 
body and entered himself free in the ship’s| kissed; and thus ended the fray, in which 
books (if it had any) as an able-bodied | the meek Omar was by far the fiercest of the 
seaman, they embarked on board the| party. 

Silk-el-Rahab, or the Golden Wire, of about| The next adventure in favour of the British 
fifty tons burden, with narrow wedge-like | Dervish was, when the Golden Wire impru- 
bows, a clean water-line, a sharp keel, un-|dently anchored on a sand-bank at high 


decked except upon a lofty poop, with two 
masts imminently raking forward—the main 
considerably larger than the mizen, the former 
alone provided with a huge triangular latine, 
very deep in the tack—with no means of 
reefing, no compass, no log, no sounding line, 
no chart. Probably the same kind of model 
that carried Sesostris across the Red Sea to 
Dire. Ninety-seven passengers had been 
packed by the greedy owner in the hold, 
within the space for sixty; and the poop 
was occupied by pilgrims, who had unlaw- 
fully taken possession of the space belonging 
to Abdullah the British Dervish and his 
select band of debtors. 

The first thing the passengers did, after 
gaining standing-room, was to fight for 
more room; which of course meant greater 
comfort. After a preliminary combat below, 
in which five men were completely disabled, 
the Magrabis summoned the crowded party 
on the poop to relieve their difficulties by 


water, and was left high and dry by the ebb. 
The Magrabis, who had _ disembarked, 
had been vainly pushing and shouting; and 
pushing again; then praying and offering 
up burnt coffee for want of incense; and 
Shaykh Hammid had rashly begged the 
assistance of his saintly ancestor the clari- 
fied butter- seller, and all were in des- 
pair, when Abdullah the son of Joseph, 
whose morning had been passed sit- 
ting quietly upon the sands—watching for 
the rising of the tide, seeing the Golden 
Wire show some signs of unsteadiness, rose 
up, walked gravely up to her, authorita- 
tively ranged the pilgrims around her, 
with their shoulders to the sides, and 
told them to heave with might and main, 
when they should hear him invoke the name 
of a great Indian saint. As the water washed 
and wattled round the stern, he raised his 
hands and voice: “Yan Piran Pir! Ya 
Abd-el-Kader Jilani!” And, every Magrabi 


taking half-a-dozen of the savage sons of| heaving together with a will, the Golden 


the desert amongst them, Thereupon, Saad 
the Devil rose, with an oath, from the corner 





Wire canted half over ; and, sliding heavily 
through the sand, floated once more in deep 


where he had been lying ready for the occa-| water. For a day or two the Anglo-Indian 
sion, and threw amongst his friends a bundle |dervish and doctor was greatly respected 
of nebbut, goodly ashen staves, six feet long, | for his small miracle. 

thick as a man’s wrist, well greased and} At length, not without peril from want of 
seasoned, shouting, “Defend yourselves, if| the commonest tackle of a sailing vessel, the 
you don’t wish to be the meat of the Mag-|Golden Wire reached Zambu, the port of 
rabis !” and to the enemy, “ Dogs, and sons} El-Medinah. After the usual stay for refresh- 
of dogs! now shall you see what the children | ment and preparation, the Dervish Abdullah 
-of the Arab are!” The dervish and his|/and his friends started again under the 
debtors rising too, each grasping one of the | charge of Bedouins, from whom he had hired 
. staves, shouted, “I am Abdullah, the son of|camels. The little party consisted of twelve 
Joseph!” “Iam Omar of Daghistan !” &c.| camels. They travelled in Indian file, head tied 
The enemy swarmed toward the poop like/ to tail, with the valiant Omar Effendi as out- 
angry hornets, with cries of Allah Akbar !| rider, mounted on a dromedary with showy 
But the poop gave a vantage of about four| trappings, in honour of his rank; Amru 
feet to the pilgrim’s party, and the attempt} Jemal, a native of El-Medinah on his way 
to scale and overpower by numbers, failed | home, rode first of the file; then our friend 
miserably. Abdullah the son of Joseph,| Abdullah ; and the rest of the party behind, 
under the influence of old English notions,| dozing upon rough platforms made by the 
began at first with gentle blows; but it soon} lids of two large boxes slung to the sides of 
became evident that the Magrabis’ heads|theircamels. There were rumours at Zambu 
eould bear, and did require, the utmost)that the Nazimi tribe were out, and that 
exertion of strength. A manoeuvre worthy | travellers passing that way had to fight for 
ot a great general ended the fray. When at|their lives and purses every day; so all 
its hottest, the crafty dervish, by a sly,|the party except Omar, in token of poverty, 
smart push of his shoulder, sent a huge/dressed themselves in their coarsest and 
earthen jar full of water rolling down on the| dirtiest clothes—for the most part, no more 
fierce swarm of Africans. A shrill shriek| than a ragged shirt and a bit of rag round 
arose above the din. Bruised, scratched,| the head, short chibouques without mouth- 
wetted, and in awful fear that worse might | pieces, and tobacco-pouches of greasy leather. 
be behind, the Magrabis retreated. A few| ‘They all became silent—even Saad the Devil— 











Chezles Dickens.) 
as they advanced, fearful for themselves 
and their property. Their two guides and 
camel-drivers were of the tribe of Beni-Hart, 
which has kept its blood pure for thirteen 
centuries. . They are small chocolate-coloured 
beings, stunted and thin, with mops of coarse 
bristly hair, burned brown by the sun, 
shaggy beards, vicious eyes, frowning 
brows, screaming voices, well-made, fleshless 
limbs clad in ragged shirts, indigo-dyed, with 
kervchiefs twisted round their heads, and 
sandals on their feet, armed one with a 
matchlock anda sabre in a leathern scab- 
bard, the other with a quarter-staff, and 
the Arab’s invariable companion, a dagger. 
These ragged ‘fellows would eat with the 
traveller and ask for more, but were too 
proud to work; no promise of backhshish | 
would induce them to assist even in pitch-| 
ing a tent. With the pilgrim party also} 
marched about two hundred camels carrying | 
grain, with an escort of seven irregular 
Turkish cavalry. 

When, after many rumours, the pilgrims, | 
swollen by other parties, had marched into | 
the Pilgrims’ Pass—an ill-famed gorge —| 
thin blue curls of smoke rose from a high 
precipitous cliff on the left, and instantly 
the loud sharp cracks of the hillmen’s rifles | 
rang in the air. In the ensuing fusillade five | 
of the Albanian escort were killed, beside | 
canels and beasts of burden, while the robbers, | 
snugly sheltered behind breastworks on 
the cliffs, were safe and unassailable. With 
this loss the caravan scrambled through the | 





pass. 
At length, after ten days and nights of toil and | 
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double in vain attempts to exchange a kiss, 
Friends and comrades greeted each other, 
regardless of rank or fortune, with affectionate 
embraces and gestures, which neither party 


‘seemed to think of answering. Inferiors 


saluted superiors by attempting to kiss hands 
which were violently snatched away, while 
mere acquaintance cordially shook hands, 
and then raising the finger-tips to their lips, 
kissed them with apparent relish. Our dervish 
proceeded down a broad dusty street, past many 
ruinous houses, over a bridge composed of ‘a 
single arch of roughly-hewn stones, spanning 
the bed of a torrent, and so on to the residence 
of Shaykh Hammid; to whom, with wise fore- 
sight, he had lent five pounds at Suez. The 
shaykh had gone on early in the morning to 
prepare for making a guest of his creditor, 
and to receive the shrill cries and congratu- 
lations of his mother and wife ; which it is 
not etiquette for a stranger to hear. After the 
camels had knelt at his door for full five minutes 


|Hammid came out, but perfectly metamor- 


phosed from the ragged wretch of Suez. 
Shaved and bathed, a muslin turban of goodly 
size bound round an embroidered cap fitting 
close to his smooth poll; his moustachios 
and beard neatly trimmed ; the dirty, torn, 
rope-bound shirt exchanged for a jubbah, or 
outer cloak of light pink merino; a long- 
sleeved caftan of rich flowered stuff; a fine 
shirt ; a plaid-pattern silk sash wound round 
his body ; pantaloons of striped silk; his 
bare, sunburnt feet, thoroughly purified, 
encased in tight Cordovan socks and Con- 
stantinople papooshes of bright lemon colour. 
In one of his now delicate hands, the shaykh 





drought, they passed a dry valley celebrated | bore a mother-of-pearl rosary—a token of 
by Arab poets for its greenness, climbed a his piety; in the other, 2 handsome pipe, 
flight of steps roughly cut in scoriaceous ba-| with jasmine stick and amber mouth-piece. 
salt, and a full view of El-Medinah opened be-| From his waist dangled a tobacco-pouch— 
fore them. “We halted our beasts as if by word | from the bosom of his coat his purse, both 


of command. All of us alighted, jaded and | of broadcloth, richly embroidered with gold. 
hungry as we were, to feast our eyes with aview| With his dress, the manners of the shaykh 
of the Holy City, crying, ‘O,Allah! this is the had changed from the vulgar and boisterous 
sanctuary of the Prophet ; make it a protection | to staid courtesy. He took his guest’s hand, 
from hell-fireand a refuge from eternal punish-| never dreaming that he was thus honouring 
ment! O, open the gates of thy mercy, and|an infidel Giaour, led him to the place of 
let us pass through them to the land of joy,’ | sitting, which was swept and garnished for 
And again ; ‘ Live for ever, O most excellent | receiving company. 
of Prophets! live in the shadow of happiness! Behind followed the impudent Moham- 
during the hours of night and the times of med, in his rags, thoroughly ashamed at 
day, whilst the bird of the tamarisk moaneth | finding himself in such genteel company, and 
like the childless mother, whilst the west} who, most unhappy, saueezed himself into a 
wind bloweth gently over the hills of Nejd,|corner. The pipe stood ready filled, the 
and the lightning flasheth bright over the| divans spread, and the coffee was boiling on 
firmament of El-Hejaz.’ ” a brazier in the passage, ready for the friends 
After a few minutes’ rest the pilgrims re-| expected to call on the traveller to welcome 
mounted; and, as they proceeded towards the | his return. Scarcely had Abdullah Effendi 
city, they found that the way was crowded ' taken his place on the best seat in the room 
with an eager multitude coming out to meet! at the cool window-sill, when guests poured 
the caravan. The menof El-Medinah preferred in, and the shaykh rose to welcome and em- 
walking, for the better convenience of kissing, | brace them. “'They sat down, smoked, chatted 
embracing, and shaking hands with relatives | politics, asked questions, drank coffee ; and, 
and friends, An old lady’s younger son wept’ after half-an-hour’s visit, rose abruptly, and, 
aloud for joy as he ran round his mother’s | exchanging embraces once more, departed. To 
camel, he standing on tiptoe, she bending | the strangers, succeeded a swarm of children, 
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treading upon our toes, pulling to pieces | 
everything thgy could lay their hands on, | 
and using language that would have alarmed | 
an old man-of-war’s man. One urchin, 
scarcely three years old, told me that his 
father had a sword at home with which he, 
would cut my throat from ear to ear, suiting | 
the action to the word; because I objected to) 
his perching on my wounded foot. By a few 
taunts I made the little fellow almost mad | 
with rage ; opening his enormous round black 
eyes to their utmost stretch, he looked at me 
and licked his knee, a sign that he would have 
my heart’s blood, and then caught up one of 
my loaded pistols—fortunately it was upon 
half-cock—and clapped it to his neighbour’s 
head. Then a serious, majestic boy, about 
six years years old, with an inkstand in his 
belt, in token of his literary destination, 
seized my pipe, and began to smoke it with 
huge puffs. I ventured laughingly to com- 
pare his person to the pipe-stick, when he 
threw it upon the ground in furious anger. 
These boys are spoiled, scolded, and never 
whipped. They were, however, manly boys. 
They punched one another like little Anglo- 
Saxons ; and, out of the house, fought with 
sticks and stones. 
anything else, they examined our weapons ; as 
if eighteen years, instead of five, had been the 
general age.” 

All this time the patience of our friend 
Abdullah was nearly exhausted; and at 
length, to the horror of the boy Mohammed, 


he broke through all the rules of Arab 
politeness, by saying plainly that he was| 
hungry, thirsty, sleepy, and wanted to be 


alone. The good-natured shaykh, who was 
preparing to go out to pray at his father’s 
grave, immediately brought breakfast, lighted | 
a pipe, spread a bed, darkened the room, 
turned out the children, and left him to 
himself. 

The following is a sketch of the daily life | 
at El-Medinah: “ At dawn we rose, washed, 
prayed,and broke our fast upon a crust of stale 
bread before smoking a pipe and drinking a 
cup of coffee. Then it was time to dress, 
to mount and visit one of the harems—holy 
places outside the city. Returning before the | 
sun became intolerable, we sat together, with 
conversation, pipes, coffee, and cold water per- 
fumed with mastich smoke, wiled away the 
time until, at eleven in the forenoon, the meal | 
called El-Ghada was served in a large copper 
tray sent from the upper apartments. Ejacu- | 
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Before deigning to look at | 





lating Bismillah! we all sat round it, and | 
dipped equal hands in the dishes set before | 
us—unleavened bread, different kinds of 
meat and vegetable stews ; at the end of the} 
first course plain boiled rice, eaten with 
spoons, then fruits, fresh dates, grapes and 
pomegranates. After dinner, on pretext of a} 
siesta, or the being a sawdawi, or person of 
melancholy temperament, I used to have a} 
rug spread in a dark passage, and lie reading, | 
writing notes slily, smoking, and dozing | 


[Condueted by 


there the worst part of the day. Then came 
the hour of receiving and paying visits, 
The evening prayers ensued, either at home 
or in the harem; then Asha, or supper—a 
substantial meal like the dinner, but more 
plentiful. In the evening occasionally we 
sallied out for adventures, dressed in common 
clothes, shouldered nebbut, and went to the 
eafé. Usually we sat upon mattresses spread 
before the shaykh’s door, receiving evening 
visits, chatting, telling stories, making merry 
until bed-time.” 

The account of the sacred mosques, tombs, 
and prayer-places of El-Medinah we omit; 
noting only that our traveller, rigorously exact 
in all ceremonies, inscribed in pencil on the 
wall of the dome of the Prophet’s Broken 
‘Teeth, in Arabic characters :— 

Abdullah, the servant of Allal:, (A. H. 1269). 


At length came the time for leaving in 
great haste with the Damascus caravan. 
The preparations were serious for passing 
a desert where there would be no water 
for three days. The dervish did not dis- 
dain to patch his water-skins damaged by 
the rats. The Indian Nur set about ob- 
taining provisions for fourteen days, wheat 
flour, rice, turmeric, onions, dates, unlea- 
vened bread, cheese, limes, tobacco, sugar, 
tea, and coffee. A bargain was next struck 
with Masud of the Rahlah, a sub-family of 
the Hamidah family of Beni Hart ; a short, 
thin, well-built old man, with regular fea- 
tures, a white beard, and a cool eye, who 
came with a dignified demeanour, pressed 
the palm of his right hand on the pilgrim’s, 
declined a pipe, took coffee, and after much 
discussion agreed to find two camels with 
water, and accompany to Arafat and back, 
in consideration of twenty dollars, half in 
advance, and food for the Bedouin and his 
son, Hamid. The host then addressed our 
pilgrim in flowery praises of the old Bedouin, 


jafter exclaiming— 


“Thou wilt treat these friends well, O 
Masud the Harbi!” 

Whereon the old man answered, with grave 
dignity, designating the pilgrim by his most 
prominent feature. 

“Even as Abu Shawarib (the Father of 
Moustachios), behaveth to us, so will we be- 
have to him.” 

When the Bedouins left, Shaykh Hammid 
strongly recommended his friend Abdullah to 
give them plenty to eat, and never to allow 
twenty-four hours to pass, without dipping a 
hand in the same dish with them ! At length, 
preparations were concluded, debts paid, pre- 
sents made, our dervish forgave Hammid the 
five pounds lent at Suez, in consideration of 
his kindness. The prayers of departure 
were repeated under the shaykh’s direction, 
and very beautiful it is, and the traveller lay 
down about two in the morning to sleep, until 
the gun anounced that the caravan was under 
way. And so he departed safely, after he had 
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seen, drawn, and made plans and descriptions | 
of all the sacred Moslem mysteries of El-Me- 
dinah without detection. 


CHIP. 


GOLD MINES AT HOME. 

THERE is a legend that Queen Boadicea 
obtained gold in Essex. Cunobeline, Prince 
of the Trinobantes, coined at Camelo-dunum 
gold obtained from a mine in Essex. Can 
this be Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, the father 
of Imogen? ‘There are traces that nuggeting 
took place from time to time; but as the 
Norman kings claimed all gold and silver 
found as royal property, people either kept 
their own counsel or abstained from any 
ardent search. But the various edicts passed 
show that the existence of gold and silver, 
both pure and combined with other metals, 
was known and believed in; or else, why 
issue edicts? In the reign of Edward the 
First, and for a hundred years after, there 
was a wonderful interest spread abroad about 
gold and silver mining; but, towards the 
period of Richard the Second, alchemy was 
very rife, and the search after the philoso- 
pher’s stone, and the transmutation of| 
metals, caused the search after gold and 
silver mines to abate. It is curious to trace 


how different pursuits act and react upon 
each other. Many of the alchemists did really | 
produce both gold and silver, as the result | 


of these labours; and this happened from) 
their working with metals with which gold 
and silver were combined, although in a 
shape that was not discernible in their 
natural state. The old alchemists worked | 
much with lead and tin, metals that often | 
contain precious ore. The production of 
gold and silver by alchemy was a fact recog-| 
nised both by the Church and the legislature. 
The Church anathematised the practice first, 
and the legislature afterwards made it penal, 
as a branch of felony. Moses Stringer says, 
that in the reign of Richard the Second, | 
“after Raymond Lully and Sir George Ripley 
had so largely multiplied gold, the Lords and | 
Commons, conceiving some danger that the | 
Regency, having such immense treasures at | 
command, would be above asking the aid of 
the subject, and become too arbitrary and! 
tyrannical, made an act against multiplying 
gold and silver and made it death to attempt 
it, or to use such tools, instruments, vessels, | 
or furnaces, as were then used in such opera- | 
tions.” 

This affords a curious glimpse into the cre- 
dulity of our ancestors, and the jealousy of the 
English people about money matters. Henry | 
the Sixth countenanced alchemy, in spite of'| 
the edict of his grandfather ; but it was not'! 
always a dead letter, fora man named Eden! 
was found guilty, on his own confession, of 
“practising to make the philosopher's stone,” | 
and was, without doubt, executed accord- | 
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| the last few years. 
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ingly. The Regent Duke of Bedford took 
the opportunity of the minority of Henry the 
Sixth to grant himself the monopoly of all 
the gold and silver mines in England for 
twelve years: a proof they were considered 
something worth having. The mining de- 
partment was regularly organised in the 
reign of Henry the Sixth: Robert Burton 
was appointed Controller of Mines of Gold, 
silver, copper, aurichalch, and lead, and of 
mines containing any gold or silver. 

‘The curious may find a half-burnt and 
otherwise mutilated MS. in the Cottonian 
Library in the British Museum, a summary 
of writs and records relating to gold mines, 
which was drawn up in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The discovery of America for a 
time withdrew attention from the gold mines 
in England ; but the reign of Elizabeth was 
remarkable for its schemes, speculations, 
adventures, and joint-stock companies. In 
the seventh year of her reign she granted 
patents to Cornelius Deody, Daniel Rochester, 
and other foreigners, and Thomas Thurland, 
to seek for gold, silver, quicksilver, and ores 
containing them, in eight picked counties in 
England and Wales, and in the pale of Ire- 
land, Another scheme of hers was sur- 
reptitiously to work the gold mines belonging 


|to the King of Scotland, which were more 
| fertile than any in England. 


In the reign of 
Henry the Seventh of England, and in those of 
James the Third and Fourth of Scotland, the 
mines of Lanarkmoor yielded above three 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. Still gold- 
mining has never been any great source of 
national wealth in England; they have always 
been royal perquisites and monopolies ; but 
many curious characters and incidental traits 
of the social life and civilisation of that period 
may be gathered, and whatever has occupied 
the attention and energy of the public is a 
matter of interest. 

The search after gold has been a prophetic 
instinct in all ages ; but the hidden treasure 
was an open secret which “men’s eyes were 
held that they should not see” until within 
There are curious glean- 
ings of biography amongst these mining ad- 
venturers. Bushel was secretary to Lord 
Bacon (who had a great taste for mining), and 
the scene of Bushel’s labours was in Mon- 
mouthsbire, where the mines yielded as much 
as two thousand pounds sterling a month 
profit. Bushel was a great royalist ; and, in 
the beginning of the parliamentary wars, he 
supplied Charles the First with lead for shot, 
and with silver that was coined in Wales ; 
also he clothed a great body of trcops, 
advanced a considerable loan, and defended 
Lundy Island, of which he was the governor. 
Cromwell treated him well; but his mining 
speculations languished, and, in the reign of 
Charles the Second, he was in prison for 
debt, which was the usual way in which 
royal gratitude evinced itself in that reign. 
He was at length released, and attempted 
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also to obtain repayment of the money 
advanced to Charles the First; but, as 
that would have involved something like a 
suspension of the laws of Nature, he re- 
ceived instead a mining grant, for which he 
had to raise his own capital. He endeavoured 
to stimulate the public to subscribe by issu- 
ing gold medals of his master and patron, 
Lord Bacon, and prospectuses of the Ba- 
conian mode of mining. But he never did 
any more good, either to himself or to any- 
body else. 

Sir Hugh Myddleton, whose name is asso- 
ciated with the New River, gained much of 
his money by the silver mines of Merioneth- 
shire, which were leased to him in the reign 
of James the First. In the reign of William 
the Third, Boyle obtained several acts modi- 
fying the former edicts relating to mines, and 
to the refining of metals, and the extraction 
of gold and silver from them. The reign of 
Queen Anne was rife with joint-stock com- 
panies and speculations; “and some of the 
prospectuses, with their alluring calculations, 
would do credit to our own railway days, 
In the reigns of the two first Georges there 
was a mania for silver mining. In the reign 
of George the Third the gold mines in Wick- 
low were discovered, and a general impression 
of abundance of gold prevailed; but the 
workings were not profitable, the excitement 
subsided, and the gold was forgotten. In 
eighteen hundred and twenty-five there was 
a mania for foreign mining, which was un- 
profitable and disastrous to the speculators, 
and the very name of gold mine became 
synonymous with ruin. Since eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty, however, gold-working in 
England has been resumed with some partial 
activity ; the gold localities have been ascer- 
tained over a considerable district, and have 
been formally acknowledged by the ordnance 
surveyors ; so the sanguine may still hope 
that the old popular superstition, of London 
streets being paved with gold, may yet be 
realised. 


——EEEE=BaaSpEeESESESeaEeoaa=@C@EaaSS=a SSeS 
THE HOLY WELL. 


Hivpen in a deep wood-hollow, 
Girt about with ancient trees, 
Where the mocking echoes follow 
In the track of every breeze, 
Lies the Holy Well. 
Hoary stones up-heaped around it, 
Wern and mossed with age, surround it, 
In the lonely dell. 


Down the hill-side frets the water, 
Gurgling to the shadowed pool, 
With a trickling, ringing laughter 
As it fills the basin full, 
The grey-green stones among, 
And a music like bells pealing, 
Wavelets gushing, eddies reeling 
With a wild, wild song ! 
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All about its brink the aspen 
Quivers into sun and shade; 
Asphodel and bindweed, claspen 
Tendril-wise, thick bowers have made 
The noisy rill about. 
And always ’mongst the bread ferns waving, 
When the summer storms are raving, 
Zephyrs play in and out, 


Softly, in the evening twilight, 
When the air is hushed and still, 
Closed the little peering eye-bright, 
And the shadows on the hill 
Are fast asleep ; 
Down the dark and windy hollow, 
Where the traitor echoes follow, 
Cometh one to weep: 


She is young, and fresh, and blooming, 
Has a brow most pure and fair ; 
Through the purple summer gloaming 
Come her step and form of air, 
Secretly and slow; 
Lest some lurking spy should follow, 
Down the dark and windy hollow, 
Where she fain would go. 


Trailing with a laggard foot-fall, 
Drawn by hope, withheld by fear, 
Through the plumy ferns at night-fall, 
When the sky shows dim and drear 
Beyond the trees; 
With a cheek, now flushing, paling, 
To her heart's wild inner wailing, 
Starting at each breeze. 


Slowly, down the steep green hill-side, 
Over slippery, lichened stones, 
Slowly, by the Holy Well-side, 
Listening to its murmured tones, 
Down on her knee ; 
With the black boughs o’er her swaying, 
Softly weeping, softly saying 
* Loveth he me?” 


By the Holy Well down kneeling, 
Watching for her gain or loss, 
O’er its mirror-darkness stealing, 
Light, with shade of pines across, 
Like pale moonbeams 3 
Slow and solemn as the warning 
Eastern light of winter morning, 
On our waking dreams, 


Brightening still until the lustre 
Glows like topaz in the shade : 
And the tiny eddies muster 
Like a framework round it laid, 
Fretted o’er with gold 3 
And the inner circle glistens, 
While the night stands still and listens, 
To that question old, 


On the brink low bends the maiden, 
Peering down into the glass, 
All her soul with terror laden, 
Asking of the shades that pass, 
“ Loveth he me ?”” 
With a tone of sad complaining, 
While the light is slowly waning, 
“ Loveth he me?” 
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Thrice her white lips opening quiver, 

E’er she dares to speak again ; 
Creeping down the little river 

Steals the darkness back again ; 

“ Loveth he me?” 

Comes a sound of fairy laughter, 
Trilling sweep the echoes after, 
“ He loveth thee! ” 


Up she rises, gaily, gladly, 
On her lip the rose-flush warms ; 
All the tiny zephyrs madly 
Wake and toy with her alarms, 
As she trips away; 
Startled by a dead leaf falling, 
Or a wakeful echo calling 
To the coming day, 


Hastes she from the haunted hollow, 
Light of heart, and swift of foot ; 
Ever as she goes, there follow 
Voices murmuring like the lute, 
“ He loveth thee !”” 
All her spirits inly ringing 
To their wild and tuneful singing, 
“ He loveth me!” 


Many a mile of lonely woodland 
Lies between her and her home; 
Hill, and dale, and heathery moorland, 
Where the hunters rarely come 
Seeking their game, 
But, it chanced that morning early 
While the dew lay light and pearly, 
Herbert Wilford came. 


With a downcast brow and darkling, 
Full of pride and full of ire, 
And an eye both hot and sparkling, 
Kindled at his wild heart’s tire— 
And his teeth set. 
In an opening of the glade, 
Suddenly within the shade, 
There they two met. 


O’er her face there came a flushing : 
Could it be the morning light? 
Or a tide of blushes rushing 
From her pure love into sight, 
To betray her ? 
Herbert in her fair face peering, 
With hot gaze her forehead searing, 








“ Hast thou been to Haunted Hollow, 
Wilful, false, proud, fickle May ? 
Art thou pleased to see me follow 
On thy steps till break of day, 
Vain little heart ? 
’Tis said that on the Eve St. John, 
Maids to Holy Well have gone 
To ask their fate. 


“°Tis a year, May, since we parted— 
Lin anger, thou in tears, 
I have seen thee merry-hearted, 
Joyous with thy young compeers, 
Forgetting me. 
If the echo told thee truly, 
| As I read thy blush unruly, 
It said, ‘Still loveth he.’ ” 
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Looked as he could slay her. 
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From his dark brow passed the glooming; 
From her heart fied all her fears, 
While the purple fells were blooming, 
Under morning’s lustrous tears, 
Upon the lea. 
And tinkled, as they went, the hare-belis, 
All the little fairy joy-bells, 
“ Loveth he me ?” 
“ He loveth thee!” 
* Loveth she me?” 
“She loveth thee!” 


A ROGUE'S LIFE. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS, CHAPTER THE THIRD, 


I wav spoken confidently enough, while 
arguing the question of Doctor Knapton’s 
respectability with the Treasurer of the 
Duskydale Institution ; but, if my percep- 
tions had not been blinded by my enthusiastic 
admiration for the beautiful Laura, I think I 
should have secretly distrusted my own 
opinion as soon as I was left by myself. Had 
I been in full possession of my senses, I 
might have questioned, on reflection, whether 
the doctor’s method of accounting for the 
suspicions which kept his neighbours aloof 
from him, was quite satisfactory. Love is. 
generally described, I believe, as the tender 
passion. When I remember the insidiously 
relaxing effect of it on all my faculties, I 
feel inclined to alter the popular definition, 
and to call it a moral vapour-bath. 

What the managing-committee of the 
Duskydale Institution thought of the change 
in me, I cannot imagine. Doctor and Miss 
Knapton left the town on the day they had 
originally appointed, before I could make any 
excuse for calling again; and, as a necessary 
consequence of their departure, I lost all 
interest in the affairs of the ball, and 
yawned in the faces of the committee when I 
was obliged to be present at their delibera- 
tions in my official capacity. It was alk 
Laura with me, whatever they did. I read 
the Minutes through a soft cloud of 
yellow muslin. Notes of melodious laughter 
bubbled, in my mind’s-ear, through all the 
drawling and stammering of our speech- 
making members. When our dignified Pre- 
sident thought he bad caught my eye, and 
made oratorical overtures to me from the 
top of the table, I was lost in the contem- 
plation of silk purses and white fingers 
weaving them. I meant “Laura” when I 
said “hear, hear”—and when I officially 
produced my subscription-list, it was alk 
a-glow with the roseate hues of the marriage- 
licence. If any unsympathetic male readers 
should think this statement exaggerated, I 
appeal to the ladies—they will appreciate the 
rigid, yet tender, truth of it. 

The night of the ball came. I have 
nothing but the vaguest recollection of it. 
I remember that the more the perverse 
lecture-theatre was warmed the more per- 
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sistently it smelt of damp plaster; and that|buy a rod and line. It struck me that my 
the more brightly it was lighted, the more/| safest way of introducing myself would be to 
overgrown and lonesome it looked. I can /tell Doctor Knapton that I had come to the 
recal to mind that the company assembled | neighbourhood for a little fishing, and so to 
numbered about fifty ; the room being big| prevent him from fancying that I was sus- 
enough to hold three hundred. I have a/piciously prompt in availing myself of his 
vision still before me, of twenty out of these offered hospitality. I put up, of course, at 
fifty guests, solemnly executing intricatefigure-|the inn—stuck a large parchment book of 
dances, under the superintendence of an/ flies half in and half out of the pocket of my 
infirm local dancing-master—a mere speck of | shooting-jacket—and set off at once to the 
fidgetty human wretchedness twisting about |doctor’s. The waiter of whom I asked my 
in the middle of an empty floor. I see, faintly,| way stared distrustfully while he directed 
down the dim vista of the Past, an agreeable|me. The people at the inn had evidently 
figure, like myself, with a cocked-hat under | heard of my new friend, and were not favour- 
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its arm, black tights on its lightly-tripping 
legs, a rosette in its button-hole, and an 
engaging smile on its face, walking from end 
to end of the room, in the character of 
Master of the Ceremonies. These visions and 
events I can recal vaguely; and with them 
my remembrances of the ball come to a 
close. It was a complete failure, and that 
would, of itself, have been enough to sicken 
me of remaining at the Duskydale Institu- 
tion, even if I had not had any reasons of the 


ably disposed towards the cause of scientific 
investigation. 

The house stood about a mile out of the 
|town, in a dip of ground near the famous 
|fishing-stream. A large, lonely, old-fashioned 
| red-brick building, surrounded by high walls, 
with a garden and plantation behind it. As 
|I rang at the gate-bell, I looked up at the 
|house. Sure enough, all the top windows in 
| front were closed with shutters and barred. 
| I was let in by a man in livery ; who, how- 





tender sort for wishing to extend my travels ever, in manners and appearance, looked 
in rural England to the neighbourhood of| much more like a workman in disguise than 
Barkingham. The difficulty was how to find|a footman. He had a very suspicious eye, 
a decent pretext for getting away. For-|and he fixed it on me unpleasantly when I 
tunately, the managing committee relieved | handed him my card. 

me of any perplexity on this head, by passing; I was shown into a morning-room exactly 
a resolution, one day, which called upon the | like other morning-rooms in country-houses. 
president to remonstrate with me on my / After a long delay the doctor came in, with 
want of proper interest in the affairs of the | scientific butchers’ sleeves on his arms, and 


Institution. I replied to the remonstrance | an apron tied round his portly waist. Heapolo- 
that the affairs of the Institution were so | gised for coming down in his working-dress, 
hopelessly dull that it was equally absurd | and said everything that was civiland proper 
and unjust to expect any human being to| about the pleasure of unexpectedly seeing me 


take the smallest interest in them. At this|again so soon. There was something rather 
there arose an indignant cry of “Resign!”’| preoccupied, I thought, in those brightly 


from the whole committee; to which 
answered politely, that I should be de- 


lighted to oblige the gentlemen, and to go| 
forthwith, on the condition of receiving a| 


quarter’s salary in the way of previous com- 
pensation. 


day, on the box-seat of the Barkingham 
mail. Rather changeable this life of mine, 
was it not? Before I was twenty-five years 


of age, I had tried doctoring, caricaturing, | 
ee a old picture-making, and | 
nstitution-managing ; and, now, with the) 


help of Laura Knapton, I was about to 
try how a little marrying would suit me. 
Surely, Shakespeare must have had me 
prophetically in his eye, when he wrote that 
about “one man in his time playing many 
parts.” What a character I should have made 
tor him, if he had only been aliye now ! 

I found out from the coachman, among 
other matters, that there was a famous fish- | 


After a sordid opposition from an | 
economical minority, my condition of depar- | 
ture was accepted. I wrote a letter of resig- | 
nation, received in exchange twelve pounds | 
ten shillings, and took my place, that same | 


I} resolute eyes of his; but I naturally attri- 


buted that to the engrossing influence of his 
scientific inquiries, He was evidently not at 
all taken in by my story about coming to 
Barkingham to fish ; but he saw, as well as I 
did, that it would do to keep up appearances, 
and contrived to look highly interested im- 
mediately in my parchment book. I asked 
after his daughter. He said she was in the 
garden, and proposed that we should go and 
find her. We did find her, with a pair of 
scissors in her hand, outblooming the flowers 
that she was trimming. She looked really 
glad to see me—her brown eyes beamed 
clear and kindly—she gave my hand another 
inestimable shake—the summer breezes 
waved her black curls gently upward from 
her waist—she had on a straw hat and a 
brown holland gardening dress. I eyed it 
with all the practical interest of a linen- 
draper. O Brown Holland, you are but a 
‘coarse and cheap fabric, yet how soft and 
priceless you look when clothing the figure of 
Laura Knapton ! 

I lunched with them. The doctor recurred 








ing stream near Barkingham ; and the first | to the subject of my angling intentions, and 
thing I did, on arriving at the town, was to! asked his daughter if she had heard what 
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parts of the stream at Barkingham were best 
for fishing in. She replied, with a mixture 
of modest evasiveness and adorable sim- 
plicity, that she had sometimes seen gentle- 
men angling from a meadow-bank about a 
quarter of a mile below her flower-garden. 
l risked everything in my usual venturesome 
way, and asked if she would show me where 
the place was, in case I called the next 
morning with my fishing-rod. She looked 
dutifully at her father. He smiled and 
nodded. Inestimable parent ! 

On rising to take leave, I was rather 
curious to know whether he would offer me 
2a bed in the house, or not. He detected the 
direction of my thoughts in my face and 
manner, aud apologised for not having a bed 
to offer me ; every spare room in the house 
being occupied by his chemical assistants, and 
by the lumber of his laboratories, Even 
while he was speaking those few words, 
Laura’s face changed just as I had seen it 
change at our first interview. The down- 
cast, gloomy expression overspread it again. 
Her father’s eye wandered towards her when 
mine did, and suddenly assumed the same 
distrustful look which I remembered detect- 
ing in it, under similar circumstances, at 
Duskydale. What could this mean ? 

The doctor shook hands with me in the 
hall, leaving the workmanlike footman to 
open the door. I stopped to admire a fine 
pair of stag’s antlers placed over it. The 
footman coughed impatiently. I still lin- 
gered, hearing the doctor’s footsteps ascend- 
ing the stairs. They suddenly stopped ; and 
then there was a low heavy clang, like the 
sound of a closing door made of iron, or of 
some other unusually strong material; then 
total silence, interrupted by another im- 
patient cough from the workmanlike footman. 
After that, I thought my wisest proceeding 
would be to go away before my mysterious 
attendant was driven to practical extremities. 

Between thoughts of Laura and inquisi- 
tive yearnings to know more about the doc- 
tor’s experiments, I passed rather a restless 
night at my inn. 
the lovely mistress of my future destiny, 
with the softest of shawls on her shoulders, 
the brightest of parasols in her hand, and the 
smart little straw hat of the day before on 
her head, ready to show me the way to the 
fishing-place. If I could be sure beforehand 
that these pages would only be read by per- 


sons actually occupied in the making of love | 


—that oldest and longest-established of all 
branches of manufacturing industry—I could 
go into some very tender and interesting par- 
ticulars on the subject of my first day’s fish- 
ing, under the adorable auspices of Miss 
Knapton. Butas I cannot hope for a wholly 
sympathetic audience—as there may be 
monks, misogynists, political economists, 
and other protessedly hard-hearted persons 
present among those whom I now address— 
I think it best to keep to safe generalities, 
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The next morning, I found | 
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and to describe my love-making in as few sen- 
tences as the vast, though soft, importance 
of the subject will allow me to use. Let me 
confess, then, that I assumed the character of 
a fastidious angler, and managed to be a 
week in discovering the right place to fish in 
—always, it is unnecessary to say, under 
Laura’s guidance. We went up the stream 
and down the stream on one side. We 
crossed the bridge, and went up the stream 
and down the stream on the other. We got 
into a punt, and went up the stream (with 
great difficulty) and down the stream (with 
great ease). We landed on a little island, 
and walked all round it, and inspected the 
stream attentively from a central point of 
view. We found the island damp, and went 
back to the bank, and up the stream, and 
over the bridge, aud down the stream again ; 
and then, for the first time, the sweet girl 
turned appealingly to me, and confessed that 
she had exhausted her artless knowledge of 
the locality. It was exactly a week from the 
day when I had first followed her into the 
fields with my fishing-rod over my shoulder ; 
and I had never yet caught anything but 
Laura’s hand, and that not with my hook. 
We sat down close together on the bank, en- 
tirely in consequence of our despair at not 
finding a good fishing-place. I looked at the 
brown eyes, and they turned away obser- 
vantly down the stream. I followed them, 
and they turned away inquiringly up the 
stream. Was this angel of patience and 
kindness still looking for a fishiug-place ? 
And was it up the stream, after all? No!— 
she smiled and shook her head when I asked 
the question, and the brown eyes suddenly 
stole a look at me. I could hold out no 
longer. In one breathless moment I caught 
hold of both her hands—in one stammering 
sentence I asked her if she would be my wife. 

She tried faintly to free her hands—gave 
up the attempt—smiled—made an effort to 
look grave—gave that up, too—sighed sud- 
denly—checked herself suddenly—said no- 
thing. Perhaps I ought to have taken my 
answer for granted ; but the least business- 
like man that ever lived always becomes an 
eminently practical character in matters of 
love. I repeated my question. She looked 
away confusedly ; her eye lighted ona corner 
of her father’s red-brick house, peeping 
through a gap in the plantation already men- 
tioned; and her blushing cheeks lost their 
colour instantly. I felt her hands grow cold ; 
she drew them resolutely out of mine, and 
rose with the tears in her eyes. Had I 
offended her ? 

“No,” she said, when I asked the question, 
and turned to me again, and held out her 
hand with such frank, fearless kindness, that 
I almost fell on my knees to thank her for it. 

Might I hope ever to hear her say Yes to the 
question that I had asked on the river-bank ? 

She sighed bitterly, and turned again 
towards the red-brick house. 
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Was there any family reason against her 
saying Yes? Anything that I must not 
inquire into? Any opposition to be dreaded 
from her father ? 

The moment I mentioned her father, she 
shrank away from me, and burst into a 
violent fit of crying. 

“Don’t speak of it again!” she said ina 
broken voice. “I mustn’t—yvou musn’t—O, 
don’t, don’t say a word more about it! I’m 
not distressed with you—it is not your fault. 
Don’t say anything—leave me quiet for a 
minute. I shall soon be better if you leave 
me quiet.” 

She dried her eyes directly, with a shiver 
as if it was cold, and took my arm. I led 
her back to the house-gate ; and then, feel- 
ing that I could not go in to lunch as usual, 
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after what had happened, said I would return 
to the fishing-place. 

“Shall I come to dinner this evening?” I 
asked, as I rang the gate-bell for her. 
“Oh, yes—yes !—do come, or he 

The mysterious man-servant opened the | 
door, and we parted before she could say the 
next words. 


” 


I went back to the fishing-place with a/| 


(Conducted by 


chatted about herself quite freely ; but when 
I tried, evenin the vaguest manner, to lead her 
into discussing the causes of her strangely- 
secluded life, she looked so distressed, and 
became so suddenly silent, that I naturally 
refrained from saying another word on that 
topic. One conclusion, however, I felt tole- 
rably sure that I had drawn correctly from 
what she said: her father’s conduct towards 
her, though not absolutely blameable or 
grossly neglectful on any point, had still never 
been of a nature to make her ardently fond of 
him. He performed the ordinary parental 
duties rigidly and respectably enough ; but 
he had apparently not cared to win all the 
filial love which his daughter would have 
bestowed on a more affectionate man. 

When, after reflecting on what Laura had 
told me, I, began to call to mind what I had 
been able to observe for myself, I found 
ample materials to excite my curiosity in 
relation to the doctor, if not my distrust. 
I have already described how I heard the 
clang of the heavy door, on the occasion of 
my first visit to the red-brick house. The 
next day, when the doctor again took leave 
of me in the hall, I hit on a plan for seeing 








heavy heart, overcome by mournful thoughts, | the door as well as hearing it. I dawdled on 
for the first time in my life. It was plain|my way out, till I heard the clang again ; 
that she did not dislike me, and equally plain | then pretended to remember some important 
that there was some obstacle connected with | message which I had forgotten to give to the 
her father, which forbade her to listen to my | doctor, and with a look of innocent hurry 
offer of marriage. From the time when |ran upstairs to overtake him. The disguised 
she had accidentally looked towards the red- | workman ran after me with a shout of “stop.” 


brick house, something in her manner which | I was conveniently deaf to him—reached the 
it is quite impossible to describe, had sug-| first floor landing—and arrived ata door which 
gested to my mind that this obstacle was shut off the whole staircase higher up; an 
not only something she could not mention, | iron door, as solid as if it belonged to a 


but something that she was partly ashamed | bankev’s strong room, and guarded millions of 
of, partly afraid of, and partly doubtful about. |money. I returned to the hall, inattentive to 


What could it be ? How had she first known | 
it? In what way was her father connected | 
with it ? 

In the course of our walks she had told me 
nothing about herself which was not perfectly | 
simple and unsuggestive. Her mother had 
died when she was about fourteen years old. 
While she was growing up she lived with her 
father and mother at Paris, where the doctor 
had many friends—for all of whom she re- 
membered feeling more or less dislike, with- 
out being able to tell why. They had then | 
come to England, had lived in lodgings in 
London, and had removed to their present 
abode after her mother’s death, taking a whole 
house to themselves, to givethe doctor full 
accommodation for the carrying on of his 
scientific pursuits. He often had occasion to 
go to London ; but never took her with him. 
The only woman at home now, besides her- 
self, was an elderly person, who acted as cook 
and housekeeper, and who had been in their 


the servant’s not over-civil remonstrances, 
and, saying that I would wait till I saw the 
doctor again, left the house. The next day 
two pale-looking men, in artisan costume, 
came up to the gate at the same time as 1 


| did ; each carrying a long wooden box under 


his arm, strongly bound with iron. I tried 
to make them talk, while we were waiting 
for admission, but neither of them would go 
beyond Yes, or No; and both had, to my 
eye, some unmistakeably sinister lines in their 
faces. The next day the housekeeping cook 
came to the door—a buxom old woman with 
a bold look, anda ready smile, and something 
ix her manner which suggested that she had 
not begun life quite so respectably as she was 
now ending it. She seemed to be decidedly 
satisfied with my personal appearance ; 
talked to me on indifferent matters with 
great glibness and satisfaction, but suddenly 
became silent and diplomatic the moment I 
looked toward the stairs and asked innocently 








service for many years. It was very lonely|if she had to go up and down them often in 
sometimes not having a companion of her own|the course of the day. As for the doctor 
age and sex ; but she had got tolerably used | himself, he was unapproachable on the sub- 
to bear it, and to amuse herself with her|ject of the mysterious upper regions. If I 
books, and music, and flowers. Thus far she | introduced chemistry in general into the con- 
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versation, he begged me not to spoil his 
happy holiday hours with his daughter and 
me, by leading him back to his work-a-day 
thoughts. If I referred to his own experi- 
ments in particular, he always made a joke 
about being afraid of my chemical know- 
ledge, and of my wishing to anticipate him 
in his discoveries. In brief, after a week’s 
run of the lower regions, the upper part of 
the red-brick house, and the actual nature 
of its owner’s occupations still remained im- 
penetrable mysteries to me, pry, ponder, and 
question as I might. 

Thinking of this on the river-bank, in con- 
nection with the distressing scene which I 
had just had with Laura, I found that the 
mysterious obstacle at which she had hinted, 
the mysterious life led by her father, and the 
mysterious top of the house that had hitherto 
detied my curiosity, all three connected 
themselves in my mind as links of the same 
chain. The obstacle, being what hindered 
my prospects of marrying Laura, was the 
thing that most troubled me. If I only found 
out what it was, and if I made light of it 
(which I was resolved beforehand to do, let it 
be what it might) I should most probably end 
by overcoming her scruples, and taking her 
away from the ominous red-brick house in 
the character of my wife. But how was I to 
make the all-important discovery? Cudgel- 
ling my brains for an answer to this question 
I fell at last into reasoning upon it, by a pro- 
cess of natural logic, something after this 
fashion:—The mysterious top of the house 
is connected with the doctor, and the doctor 
is connected with the obstacle which has 
made wretchedness between Laura and me. 
If I can only get to the top of the house, I 
may get also to the root of the obstacle. It 
is a dangerous and an uncertain experiment ; 
but, come what may of it, I will try and find 
out, if human ingenuity can compass the 
means, what Dr. Knapton really occupies him- 
self with on the other side of that iron door. 

Having come to this resolution (and de- 
riving, let me add, parenthetically, great con- 
solation from it), the next subject of conside- 
ration was the best method of getting safely 
into the top regions of the house. Picking 
the lock of the iron door was out of the 
question, from the exposed nature of the 
situation which that mysterious iron barrier 
occupied. My only possible way to the 
second floor, lay by the back of the 
house. I had looked up at it two or three 
times, whilst walking in the garden after 
dinner with Laura. What had I brought 
away in my memory as the result of that 
casual inspection of my host’s back premises ? 
Several fragments of useful information. 
In the first place, one of the most magnifi- 
cent vines I had ever seen, grew against the 
back wall of the house, trained carefully on a 
strong trellis-work. In the second place, the 
middle first-floor back window looked out on 
a little stone balcony, built on the top of the 
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porch over the garden door. In the third 
place, the back windows of the second-floor 
had been open, on each occasion when I had 
seen them, most probably to air the house, 
which could not be ventilated from the front 
during the hot summer weather, in conse- 
quence of the shut-up condition of all the 
windows thereabouts. In the fourth place, 
hard by the coach-house in which Dr. Knap- 
ton’s neat gig was put up, there was a tool- 
shed, in which the gardener kept his short 
pruning-ladder. In the fifth and last place, 
outside the stable in which Doctor Knap- 
ton’s blood-mare lived in luxurious solitude, 
was a dog-kennel with a large mastiff chained 
to it night and day. If I could only rid 
myself of the dog,—a gaunt, half-starved 
brute, made savage and mangy by perpetual 
confinement—I did not see any reason to 
despair of getting in undiscovered, at one of the 
second-floor windows, provided I waited until 
a sufficiently late hour, and succeeded in scal- 
ing the garden wall at the back of the house. 

Life without Laura being not worth 
having, I determined to risk the thing that 
very night. Going back at once to the town 
of Barkingham, I provided myself with a 
short bit of rope, a little bull’s-eye lanthorn, 
a small screw-driver, and a nice bit of beef 
chemically adapted for the soothing of trouble- 
some dogs. I then dressed, disposed of these 
things neatly in my coat-pockets, and went 
to the doctor’s to dinner. In one respect, 
Fortune favoured my audacity. It was the 
sultriest day of the whole season—surely 
they could not think of shutting up the 
second-floor back windows to-night ! 

Laura was pale and silent. The lovely 
brown eyes, wlien they looked at me, said as 
plainly as in words, “ We have been crying 
a great deal, Frank, since we saw you last.” 
The little white fingers gave mine a signifi- 
cant squeeze—and that was all the reference 
that passed between us to what had happened 
in the morning. She sat through the dinner 
bravely ; but, when the dessert came, left us 
for the night, with a few shy hurried words 
about the excessive heat of the weather being 
too much for her. I rose to open the door, 
and exchanged a last meaning look with her, 
as she bowed and went by me. Little did I 
then think that I should have to live upon 
nothing but the remembrance of that look for 
many weary days that were yet to come. 

The doctor ;was in excellent spirits, and 
almost oppressively hospitable. We sat so- 
ciably chatting over our claret till past eight 
o'clock. Then my host turned to his desk to 
write a letter before the post went out ; andI 
strolled away to smoke a cigar in the garden. 

Second floor back windows all open, atmos- 

here as sultry as ever, gardener’s pruning- 
adder quite safe in the tool-shed, savage 
mastiff outside kennel crunching last bones 
of a Good. The dog will not be 
visited again to-night: I may throw my 
medicated bit of beef at once into his kennel. 
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I acted on the idea immediately ; the dog 
rushed in after the beef; I heard a snap, a 
wheeze, a choke, and a groan, — and 
there was the mastiff disposed of, inside the 
kennel, where nobody could find out that he 
was dead till the time came for feeding him 
the next morning. 

I went back to the doctor ; we had a social 
glass of cold brandy-and-water together, I 
lighted another cigar, and took my leave. My 
host being too respectable a man not to keep 
early country hours, I went away, as usual, 
about ten. The mysterious man-servant 
locked the gate behind me. I sauntered on 
the road back to Barkingham for about five 
minutes, then struck off sharp for the planta- 
tion, lighted my lanthorn with the help of my 
cigar and a brimstone match of that barbarous 
period, shut down the slide again, and made 
for the garden wall. 

It was formidably high, and garnished 
horribly with broken bottles; but it was 


also old, and when I came to pick at the | 


mortar with my screw-driver, I found it 
reasonably rotten with age and damp. I re- 
moved four bricks to make foot-holes in 
different positions up the wall. It was des- 
perately hard and long work, easy as it may 
sound in description—especially when I had 
to hold on by the top of the wall, with my flat 
opera hat (as we used to call it in those days) 
laid, as a guard, between my hand and the 
glass, while I cleared a way through the sharp 


bottle-ends for my other hand and my knees. 


This done, my great ditticulty was vanquished; 
and I had only to drop luxuriously into a 
flower-bed on the other side of the wall. 
Perfect stillness in the garden: no sign of 
a light anywhere at the back of the house: 
first-floor windows all shut: second-floor 
windows still open. I fetched the pruning- 
ladder ; put it against the side of the porch ; 
tied one end of my bit of rope to the top 
round of it; took the other end in my mouth, 
and prepared to climb to the baleony over 
the porch by the thick vine branches and the 
trellis-work. No man who has had any real 
experience of life, can have failed to observe 
how amazingly close, in critical situations, 
the grotesque and the terrible, the comic and 
the serious, contrive to tread on each other’s 
heels. At such times, the last thing we ought 
properly to think of comes into our heads, 
or the least consistent event that could pos- 
sibly be expected to happen, does actually 
occur. When I put my life in danger on that 
memorable night, by putting my foot on 
the trellis-work, I absolutely thought of the 
never-dying Lady Malkinshaw plunged in 
refreshing slumber, and of the frantic ex- 
clamations Mr. Batterbury would utter if he 
saw what her ladyship’s grandson was doing 
with his precious life and limbs at that cri- 
tical moment. I am no hero—I was fully | 
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most outrageous inconsistency, at the instant 
when I began the ascent of the trellis-work, 

I reached the balcony over the porch in 

safety, depending more upon the tough vine 
branches than the trellis-work, during my 
ascent. My next employment was to pull up 
the pruning-ladder, as softly as possible, by 
the rope which I held attached to it. This 
done, I put the ladder against the house 
wall, listened, measured the distance to the 
open second-floor window with my eye, lis- 
tened again—and, finding all quiet, began my 
second and last ascent. The ladder was com- 
fortably long, and I was comfortably tall; 
my hand was on the window-sill—I mounted 
another two rounds—and my eyes were level 
with the interior of the room. 

Suppose any one should be sleeping there ! 
I listened at the window attentively before I 
ventured on taking my lantern out of my 
coat pocket. The night was so quiet and 
airless, that there was not the faintest rustle 
among the leaves in the garden beneath me 
to distract my attention. I listened. The 
breathing of the lightest of sleepers must 
have reached my ear, through that intense 
stillness, if the room had been a bedroom, 
and the bed were occupied. I heard nothing 
but the beat of my own heart. The minutes 
of suspense were passing heavily—I laid my 
other hand over the window-sill, then a 
moment of doubt came—doubt whether I 
should carry the adventure any farther. I 
mastered my hesitation directly—it was too 
late then for second thoughts. “Now for 
it!” I whispered to myself, and got in at the 
window. 

To wait listening again, in the darkness of 
that unknown region was more than I had 
courage for. The moment I was down on the 
floor, I pulled the lanthorn out of my pocket, 
and raised the shade. So far, so good—I 
found myself in a dirty lumber room, Large 
pans, some of them cracked, and more of 
them broken ; empty boxes bound with iron, 
of the same sort as those I had seen the 
workmen bringing in at the front gate ; 
old coal sacks ; a packing-case full of coke ; 
and a huge, cracked, mouldy, blacksmith’s 
bellows—these were the principal objects that 
I observed in the lumber-room., The one 
door leading out of it was open, as I had 
expected it would be, in order to let the air 
through the back window into the house. I 
took off my shoes, and stole into the pas- 
sage. My first impulse, the moment I looked 
along it, was to shut down my lanthorn shade, 
and listen again. 

Still I heard nothing ; but at the far end 
of the passage, I saw a bright light pouring 
through the half-opened door of one of the 
mysterious front rooms. I crept softly to- 
wards it. A decidedly chemical smell began 
to steal into my nostrils—and, listening again, 


aware of the danger to which I was exposing | I thought I heard, above me and i in some dis- 


myself; and yet x protest that I caught my- 
self laughing under my breath, with the 


tant room, a noise like the low growl ofa large 
furnace, muffled in some peculiar manner. 
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Should I retrace my steps in that direction ? 
No—not till I had seen something of the 
room with the bright light, outside of which I 
was now standing. I bent forward softly ; 
looking by litile and little further and further 
through the opening of the door, until my 
head and shoulders were fairly inside the 
room, and my eyes had convinced me that no 
living soul, sleeping or waking, was in any 
part of it at that particular moment. Im- 
pelled by a fatal curiosity, I entered immedi- 
ately, und began to look about me with eager 
eyes. 

Iron ladles, large pans full of white 
sand, files with white metal left glittering 
in their teeth, moulds of plaster of Paris, 
bags containing the same material in pow- 
der, a powerful machine with the name 
and use of which I was theoretically not 
unacquainted, white metal in a partially-fused 
atate, bottles of aquafortis, dies scattered 
over a dresser, crucibles, sandpaper, bars of 
metal, and edged tools in plenty, of the 
strangest construction. I was not at all a 
particular man, as the reader knows by this 
time ; but when I looked at these objects, and 
thought of Laura, I could not for the life of 
me help shuddering. There was not the least 
doubt about it, even after the little I had 
seen: the important chemical pursuits to 
which Doctor Knapton was devoting himself, 
meant, in plain English and in one word— 
Coining. 

Did Laura know what I knew now, or did 
she only suspect it? Whichever way I 
answered that question in my own mind, I 
could be no longer at any loss for an expla- 
nation of her behaviour in the meadow by 
the stream, or of that unnaturally gloomy, 
downeast look which overspread her face 
when her father’s pursuits were the subject 
of conversation. Did I falter in my resolu- 
tion to marry her, now that I had discovered 
what the obstacle was which had made mys- 
tery and wretchedness between us? Cer- 


tainly not. I was above all prejudices. I was | 


the least particular of mankind. I had no 


family affection in my way—and, greatest | 
. ? 8s 


fact of all, I wasin love. Under those cir- 
cumstances what Rogue of any spirit would 
have faltered? After the firstshock of the dis- 
covery was over, my resolution to be Laura’s 
husband was settled more firmly than ever. 
There was a little round table in a corner 
of the room farthest from the door, which I 
had not yet examined. <A feverish longing 


to look at everything within my reach—to | 


penetrate to the innermost recesses of the 
labyrinth in which I had involved myself— 
consumed me. I went to the table, and saw 
upon it, ranged symmetrically side by side, 
four objects which looked like thick rulers 
wrapped up in silver paper. I opened the 
paper at the end of one of the rulers, and 
found that it was composed of half-crowns. 
Thad closed the paper again; and, was just 
raising my head from the table over which 
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it had been bent, when my right cheek came 
in contact with something hard and cold. I 
started back—looked up—and confronted 
Doctor Knapton, holding a pistol at my 
right temple. 

He, too, had his shoes off; he, too, had 
come in without making the least noise. 
He cocked the pistol without saying a 
word, I felt that I was probably stand- 
ing face to face with death, and I 
too said not a word. We two Rogues 
looked each other steadily and silently in the 
face—he, the mighty and prosperous villain, 
with my life in his hands: I, the abject and 
poor scamp, waiting his mercy. 

It must have been some minutes after I 
heard the click of the cocked pistol before 
he spoke. 

“ How did you get here ?” he asked. 

The quiet commonplace terms in which he 
put his question, and the perfect composure 
and politeness of his manner, reminded me a 
little of Gentleman Jones. But the doctor 
was much the more respectable-looking man 
of the two; his baldness was more intel- 
lectual and benevolent ; there was a delicacy 
and propriety in the pulpiness of his fat 
white chin, a bland bagginess in his un- 
whiskered cheeks, a reverent roughness 
about his eyebrows and fulness in his lower 
eyelids, which raised him far higher, physi- 
ognomically speaking, in the social scale, 
than my old prison acquaintance. Put a 
shovel-hat on Gentleman Jones, and the 
effect would only have been eccentric ; put 
the same covering on the head of Doctor 
Knapton, and the effect would have been 
strictly episcopal. 

“How did you get here?” he repeated, 
still without showing the least irritation. 

I told him how I had got in at the second- 
floor window, without concealing a word of 
the truth. The gravity of the situation, and 
the sharpness of the doctor’s intellects, as 
expressed in lis eyes, made anything like a 
suppression of tnets on my part a desperately 
dangerous experiment. 

“You wanted to see what I was about 
up here, did you?” said he, when I had 
ended my confession. “Do you know?” 

The pistol barrel touched my cheek as he 
said the last words. I thought of all the 
suspicious objects scattered about the room, 
of the probability that he was only putting 
the question to try my courage, of the very 
likely chance that he would shoot me forth- 
with, if I began to prevaricate. I thought of 
these things, and boldly answered : 

“ Yes, 1 do know.” 

He looked at me reflectively ; then said, 
in low, thoughtful tones, speaking, not to 
me, but entirely to himself: 

“ Suppose I shoot him ?” 

I saw in his eye, that if I flinched, he 
would draw the trigger. 

“ Suppose you trust me?” said I, without 





| 
| 
| 
| 


moving a muscle, | 


| 
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“J trusted you, as an honest man, down 
stairs, and I find you like a thief, up here,” 
returned the doctor, with a self-satisfied 
smile at the neatness of his own retort. 
“No,” he continued, relapsing into soliloquy : 
“There is risk every way ; but the least risk 
perhaps is to shoot him.” 

“Wrong,” saidI. “There are relations of 
mine who have a pecuniary interest in my 
life. I am the main condition of a coutingent 
reversion in their favour. If I am missed, I 
shall be enquired after.” I have wondered 
since at my own coolness in the face of the 
doctor's pistol ; but my life depended on my 
keeping my self-possession, and the desperate 
nature of the situation lent me a desperate | 
courage. 

“How do I know you are speaking the 
truth ?” said he. 

“ Have I not spoken the truth, hitherto?” | 

Those words made him hesitate. He 
lowered the pistol slowly to his side. I 
began to breathe freely. 

“Trust me,” I repeated. “If you don’t | 
believe I would hold my tongue about what | 
I have seen here, for your sake, you may be | 
certain that I would for re 

“For my daughter’s,” he interposed, with 
a sarcastic smile. 

I bowed with all imaginable cordiality. 
The doctor waved his pistol in the air con- 
temptuously. 

“There are two ways of making you hold 
your tongue,” he said. “The first is making 





a dead body of you; the second is making a 
felon of you. On consideration, after what | 
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anything I say when my workmen come into 
the room,” said the doctor, uncocking his 
pistol as soon as I had rung the bell, “I shall 
change my mind about leaving your life and 
taking your character. Remember that ; and 
keep a guard on your tongue.” 

The door opened, and four men entered. 
One was an old man whom I had not seen 
before ; in the other three I recognised the 
workmanlike footman, and the two sinister 


|artisans whom I had met at the house-gate. 


They all started, guiltily enough, at seeing me. 

“Let me introduce you,” said the doctor, 
taking me by the arm. “Old File and Young 
File—Mill, and Screw—Mr. Frank Softly. 
We have nicknames in this workshop, Mr. 
Softly, derived humourously from our profes- 
sional tools and machinery. When you have 
been here long enough, you will get a nick- 
name, too. Gentlemen,” he continued, turning 
to the workmen, “this is a new recruit, with 
a knowledge of chemistry which will be useful 
tous. He is perfectly well aware that the 
nature of our vocation makes us suspicious of 
all new-comers, and he, therefore, desires to 
give you -practical proof that he is to be 
depended on, by making half-a-crown imme- 
diately, and sending the same up, along with 
our handiwork, directed in his own hand- 
writing to our estimable correspondents in 
London. When you have all seen him do 
this of his own free will, and thereby put 
his own life as completely within the power of 
the law,as we have put ours, you will know that 
he is really one of us, and will be under no 
apprehensions for the future. Take great 


you have said, the risk in either case seems | pains with him, and as soon as he turns out a 
about equal. I am naturally a humane man ; | tolerably neat article, from the simple flatted 
your family have done me no injury; I} plates, under your inspection, let me know. 
will not be the cause of their losing money ;| I shall take a few hours’ repose on my camp- 








I won't take your life, I'll have your cha- 
racter. We are all felons on this floor of the | 
house. You have come among us—you shall 
be one of us. Ring that bell.” 

He pointed with the pistol toa bell-handle | 
behind me. I pulled it in silence. Felon!) 
The word has an ugly sound—a very ugly | 
sound. But, considering how near the black | 
‘curtain had been to falling over the adven- | 
turous drama of my life, had I any right to 
complain of the prolongation of the scene, 
however darkly it might look at first? Be-| 
sides, some of the best feelings of our com- 
mon nature (putting out of all question the | 
value which men so unaccountably persist in | 
seiting on their own lives), impelled me, of | 
necessity, to choose the alternative of felonious 
existence in preference to that of respectable 
death. Love and Honour bade me live to) 
marry Laura; and a sense of family duty 
made me shrink from occasioning a loss of 
three thousand pounds to my affectionate 
sister. Perish the far-fetched scruples which 
would break the heart of one lovely woman, 
and scatter to the winds the pin-money of 


bed in the study, and shall be found there 
whenever you want me.” 

He nodded to us all round in the most 
friendly manner, and left the room. I looked 
with considerable secret distrust at the four 
gentlemen who were to instruct me in the 
art of making false coin. Young File was 
the workmanlike footman; Old File was his 
father ; Mill and Screw were the two sinister 
artisans. The man of the company whose 
looks I liked least, was Screw. He had 
wicked little twinkling eyes—and they fol- 
lowed me about treacherously whenever I 
moved. “You and I, Screw, are likely to 
quarrel,” I thought to myself, as I tried 
vainly to stare him out of countenance. 

I entered on my new and felonious fune- 
tions forthwith. Kesistance was useless, and 
calling for help would have been sheer 
insanity. It was midnight; and, even sup- 
posing the windows had not been barred, 
the house was a mile from any human 
habitation. Accordingly, I abandoned myself 
to fate with my usual magnanimity. Only 
let me end in winning Laura, and I am 








another ! resigned to the loss of whatever small shreds | 
“Tf you utter one word in contradiction of| and patches of character still hang about me | 
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—such was my philosophy. I wish I could 
have taken higher moral ground with equally 
consoling results to my own feelings. 

The same regard for the well-being of 
society which led me to abstain from.entering 
into particulars on the subject of Old Master- 
making, when I was apprenticed to Mr, 
Ishmael Pickup, now commands me to be 
equally discreet on the kindred subject of | 
Half-Crown-making, under the auspices of 
Old File, Young File, Mill,and Screw. Let 
me merely record that I was a kind of | 
machine in the hands of these four skilled | 
workmen. I moved from room to room, and | 
from process to process, the creature of their 
directing eyes and guiding hands. I cut 
myself, 1 burnt myself, I got speechless from 
fatigue, and giddy from want of sleep. In 
short, the sun of the new day was high in 
the heavens before it was necessary to disturb 
Doctor Kuapton. It had absolutely taken 
me almost as long to manufacture a half-a- 
crown feloniously as it takes a respectable man 
to make it honestly. This is saying a great 
deal ; but it is literally true for all that. 

Looking quite fresh and rosy after his 
night's sleep, the doctor inspected my coin 
with the air of a schoolmaster examining a 
little boy’s exercise ; then handed it to Old | 
File to put the finishing touches and correct 
the mistakes. It was afterwards returned to 





me. My own hand placed it in one of the} 
rouleaux of false half-crowns ; and my own | 
hand also directed the spurious coin, when it 


had been safely packed up, to a certain! 
London dealer who was to be on the look- 
out for it by the next night’s mail. That) 
done, my initiation was so far complete. 

“T have sent for your luggage, and paid 
your bill at the inn,” said the doctor; “of 
course in your name, You are now to enjoy 
the hospitality that I could not extend to you 
before. A room up-stairs has been prepared 
for you. You are not exactly in a state of 
confinement; but, until your studies are com- 
pleted, I think you had better not interrupt 
them by going out.” 

“ A prisoner!” I exclaimed aghast, 

“Prisoner is a hard word,” answered the 
doctor. “Let us say,a guest under surveil- 
lance.” 

“Do you seriously mean that you intend to | 
keep me shut up in this part of the house, at 
your will and pleasure?” I enquired, my 
heart sinking lower and lower at every word 
I spoke. 

“It is very spacious and airy,” said the 
doctor ; “as tor the lower part of the house, 
you would find no company there, so you 
can't want to go to it.” 

“No company !” I repeated faintly. 

“No. My daughter went away this 
morning for change of air and scene, accom- 
panied by my housekeeper. You look 
astonished, my dear sir—let me frankly 
explain myself. While you were the respect- 
able son of Doctor Softly, aud grandson of 
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Lady Malkinshaw, I was ready enough to let 
my daughter associate with you, and should 
not have objected if you had married her off 
my hands into a highly-connected family. 
Now, however, when you are nothing but 
one of the workmen in my manufactory of 
money, your social position is seriously 
altered for the worse; and, as I could not 
possibly think of you for a son-in-law, I have 
considered it best to prevent all chance of 


‘your communicating with Laura again, by 


sending her away from this house while you 
are in it. You will be in it until I have 
completed certain business arrangements now 
in a forward state of progress—after that, 
you may go away if you please. Pray 
remember that you have to thank yourself 
for the position you now stand in ; and do me 
the justice to admit that my conduct towards 
you is remarkably straightforward, and per- 
fectly natural under all the circumstances.” 

These words fairly overwhelmed me. I 
did not even make an attempt to answer 
them. The hard trials to my courage, en- 
durance, and physical strength, through 
which I had passed within the last twelve 
hours, had completely exhausted all my 
powers of resistance. I went away speechless 
to my own room ; and when I found myself 
alone there, burst out crying. Childish, was 
it not ? 

When I had been rested and strengthened 
by a few hours’ sleep, I found myself able to 
confront the future with tolerable calomess. 
What would it be best for me todo? Ought 
I to attempt to make my escape? I did not 
despair of succeeding ; but when I began to 
think of the consequences of success, I hesi- 
tated. My chief object now, was, not so 
much to secure my own freedom, as to find 
out where Laura was. I had never been so 
deeply and desperately in love with her as I 
was now, when I knew she was separated from 
me. Suppose I succeeded in escaping from 
the clutches of Doctor Knapton—=might 1 not 
be castiug myself uselessly on the world, 
without a chance of finding a single clue to 
trace her by ? Suppose, on the other hand, 
that I remained for the present in the red- 
brick house—should I not by that course of 
conduct be putting myself in the best position 
for making discoveries ? In the first place, 
there was the chance that Laura might find 
some secret means of communicating with 
me if I remained where Iwas. In the second 
place, the doctor would, in all probability, 
have occasion to write to his daughter, or 
would be likely to receive letters from her ; 
and, if I quieted all suspicion on my account 
by docile behaviour, and kept my eyes 
sharply on the look-out, I might find oppor- 
tunities of surprising the secrets of his 
writing-desk. I felt that [ need be under no 
restraints of honour with a man who was 
keeping me a prisoner, and who had made an 
accomplice of me by threatening my life. 
Accordingly, while resolving to show out- 
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wardly an amiable submission to my fate, I 
determined at the same time to keep secretly 
on the watch, and to take the very first 
chance of outwitting Doctor Knapton that 
might happen to present itself. When we 
next met, I was perfectly civil to him; and 
he congratulated me politely on the i improve- 
ment for the better in my manners and 
apernenans. 


THE ROVING ENG 
MESSINA. 


LISHMAN. 


Ir was a wild gusty night, and we stood 
on the deck of the Thabor, watching the 


flame-breathings of Stromboli, as the volcano | 


seemed to sigh “and throb like a living thing. 


At last we dropped off reluctantly one by | 


one, and lay, 
till morning, 
Messina. 

Isball not soon forget that morning. It 
was so soft and cloudless, so bright and still. 
Not a ripple disturbed the waters in 
their luxurious sleep as we pulled noise- 
lessly on shore, and the spray-drops, falling | 
from our sluggish oars, glistened in the 
sunshine like molten jewels. It was a 
welcome change of scene, doubly loveable | 
when we remembered the solitary mount of 
fire, and the moaning of the solemn encircling 
sen we had looked upon a few short hours 
before. 

We land, and follow a rickety elderly guide | 
whithersoever he leads us, Barring a little! 
delirium tremens, with a national “objection | 
to cold water and towels, he seems a decent | 
sort of body. I perceive for some time, in- 
deed, that he is uncertain how to treat us, 
not knowing whether we may be disposed | 
to banter or admire; but his ready service | 
and evident anxiety to please might win even | 
a churl; so I am glad to see, at last, that the | 
nervous tremble “of his hand abates ; his 


wave-rocked, in our berths 
"when the ship cast anchor at 


their expression; he gives way to the natural 
weariness of age, and takes his ease with us. 


Firstly, he proceeds dozingly up a number | 


broad but broken stone steps to the Church 
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; turn away. 


[Conducted by 


ill with the pictured roof, the lofty arches, 
the sculptured splendour’ of the church. 
Some ancient silver candlesticks, quaint and 
tall, are concealed under blue cotton covers 
of a gay pattern ; so is the altar-piece. The 
chorister takes them off for a trifling fee, and 
again holds up his taper, that I may see the 
crown of St. Giorgio, As our acquaintance 
ripens, he shows me also the marble effigy of 
a monk, and a picture of the Virgin witha 
halo of gilded metal round her head, let into 
the canvas. There are a few other pictures ; 
poor frameless daubs nailed on to the wall. 
They are curious as commemorating divers 
recent and miraculous interpositions of 
Divine Providence in the private affairs of 
certain burghers of Messina. 

Three young priests enter the church as I 
They are swift and stealthy of 
step ; they are not on good terms with them- 





selves, but their shaven faces are endowed 
with all the romantic fallen beauty of Italy, 
and in every line you may trace ‘that high 
and thoughtful intellect which has been often 


| warped ‘and turned so grievously astray. 


Their voices sound hollow but pleasant as 
they speak together in undecided conver- 
sational tones, which mingle with the silence 
rather than break it. I cannot readily un- 


derstand why I feel an irrepressible sen- 


timent of pity as I think about them. 
It is early morning, about seven o’clock— 


| 80 that there are few worshippers ; but I 


notice among them two figures, which tell 
the eternal tale of woman's tenderness and 
trusting faith, One is a pale deformed lad, 
| apparently just recovered from an illness ; . 
sits cross-legged, turning about his fingers, 
& manner which is, I think, peculiar “to ie 
hopeless sick, and watching the motes in a 
‘beam of light which falls athwart the temple. 
sut his mother, on bended knees prays fer- 
vently beside him. here is no need to ask 


| for whom—God bless all women ! 
eager watchful eyes become more settled | 


When we come out of the church we lean 


upon a worn stone balcony, and gaze down 
over the city. 


Ancient of days, fair Zankle likened to a 


sickle! What a throng of schoolboy me- 


of St. Giorgio, which stands upon a hill over-| mories wake summoned at the name. It was 


looking the sea. It is a handsome building, 
with a fine grand old catholic air of vastness | 
and solemnity about it. The walls are en-| 
riched with some valuable specimens of | 
marble and mosaic-work. A pretty boy, a 
chorister, noticing that I stoop to examine | 
them more closely, brings a lighted taper on 
a stick, and holds it near the stone till 1 can 
see every intricate winding in the webbed 
veins of it. On a small wooden table near 
the altar, but without the rails, is a dirty 
black tray ; in it stand a plain bronze hand- 
bell, and two little glass vessels shaped like 
French cofiee-pots, with long swan-necked 
spouts and rounded handles; both are of 
the same size, and one contains water, 
the other wine. Their homeliness accords 





lafter the Sicilian Vespers. 


a right populous and wealthy town of the 
red-handed Mamertini. It was the first 
place in Sicily which fell before the conquer- 
oe legions of old Rome. It was seized by 
\the rover Normans. It defied the beleaguer- 
ing host of Charles of Anjou, who besieged it 
It was fortified 
by Charles the Fifth, but unfurled the flag 
of revolt against mighty Spain of sixteen 
hundred and seventy-four. It was peculiarly 
the victim of pestilence ; its population was 
nearly annihilated by the great plague of 
seventeen hundred and forty-three. And it 
has lost thirty thousand persons by cholera. 
Yonder stands the Norman cathedral,—a 
gloomy pile, with its heavy gothic architec- 
ture, dilapidated by the shock of many an 
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earthquake. It has a curious pagoda-shaped 
roof, surmounted with a globe resting on the 
cross-keys of St. Peter. Here is said to have 
been preserved a lock of the Virgin’s hair, 
with an autograph letter to the Messinians, 
assuring them of her especial protection. 
Studded over the town also is many a tower 
and belfry, faded by time, and deserted palace, 
where grandeur is crumbling into ruin. Here 
and there, too, are traces of the mad work 
of the misguided enthusiasts of eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight. As we stood think- 
ing, our rickety guide pointed out the rugged 
mountains and deep dark valleys, the bold 
headlands and haunted creeks of desolate 
Calabria. To the left of us, the classical 
dangers of Scylla and Charybdis lay bathed 
in the sunshine of that bright Sicilian morn- 
ing, and light feluccas with spread sails 
skimmed swiftly over the perils which dis- 
mayed mariners of the ancient world and 
taught a proverb to its sages, 

An ass, pannier-laden, was tethered to the 
rails of a convent hard by ; we were made 
aware of his presence through a smug sigh, 
oceasioned evidently by the tranquil labours 
of digestion. He looked very plump and 
contented, and had a demure sort of wag- 
gishness about him, such as may decorously 
beseem the donkey of a pious sisterhood ; for 
there is no more worshipful and reputable 
beast than an ass. I was glad to have been 
admitted to the honour of an interview with 
his excellency, though he eyed me somewhat 
askant, and | am afraid my pencil and note- 
book rather shocked his aristocratic ideas of 
propriety. 

We went for breakfast to the Hotel Vic- 
toria. The waiter, a plausible little German 
of gracious and patronising manners, wel- 
comed us with flattering cordiality, and after 
a short delay, procured us some small fish of 
exquisite delicacy ; some tough chops, watery 
potatoes stuck together with parsley, wet 
salt, and coarse black pepper ; some boiled 
chesnuts, very good red-wine called Capri- 
Basso, brackish water, and gritty coffee ; 
some damp bread, pale doubtful butter, and 
such other things as go to make up the un- 
savoury ingredients of a Sicilian meal. 

I was glad to escape from it, and go out 
into the sunlit fantastic streets. It was 
such an agreeable pastime to stroll negli- 
gently along the smooth broad pavement of 
cool flagstones, watching the life and bustle, 
the jaunty do-nothing hubbub of an Italian 
city. It was quite a study to look into the 
open shops, with their shady recesses, and 
groups of women gossiping at needlework. 
Who can wonderat the spellof Italian pictures, 
when they are copies from such an ardent and 
expressive nature! I saw three tailoresses 
sewing away at somebody’s old garment, 
who might each have inspired a Madonna. 

The different costumes of the various orders 
of priests are very striking. The cross-look- 
ing mendicant friar, with his wallet and staff; 
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the sleek abbot with his rosary and white 
hands, his smooth face and purple beard ; his 
deep-set scrutinising eyes. Then there are 
the quick ragged children, ready to go to 
Jericho for acarline. The smart vetturino, 
with a flower in his hat, and all the profes- 
sional dash and swagger of a horseman. The 
women, with their clear olive complexions, 
and dark passionate glance; the French- 
dressed soldiers, very odd; the trim fussy 
merchants, glossy and amazing swells, with 
startling fashions in whiskers. ‘lhe carts with 
foundered oxen—the fat beeves of Sicily 
rumbling about everywhere ; the sailor with 
his ringlets and ear-rings, and the love-gift 
near his heart. The merry little horses, so 
astonishingly overloaded, yet jingling the 
bells on their gay peaked collars, and capering 
along as if they made nothing of it. The im- 
portunate beggar with his hideous sores and 
poetical phrases, wistfully eyeing the fagots 
of wood, cut short in readiness for cold nights. 
The cook carrying cauliflowers, and stopping 
to chatter by the way. The mongrel dog 
of many races visiting his acquaintance like 
aman of fashion. The elderly ladies of no 
repute—duennas to idle maidens—lingering 
about the ruddy-faced passengers from an 
English steamboat. The luxury of oranges 
in heaps of thousands. The red anchor and 
the rusty cable, mending at the smith’s ; the 
white sails hanging loosely to dry on the 
yards of tall ships. The government police- 
order, and the theatre-bill side by side, with 
the slovenly print smudged and damp, fresh 
stuck upon the walls. The spirit-shops—dark 
little holes like cellars—the abodes of vice and 
pestilence, the haunts of sailors of the worst 
class. Then there is the cathedral, which we 
saw from the heights of St. Giorgio, a noble 
edifice in the centre of the town. It is re- 
markable for a gateway adorned with marble 
carvings, and for some immense columns of 
Egyptian granite, taken from an ancient 
temple of Neptune. But not even the dim 
religious light of the aisles, or the conversa- 
tion of a noble gentleman whom we suppose 
to be the beadle, can detain us from the 
healthy wooing of the westerly wind, and the 
fascinating attractions without. 

I love the jolly poverty, the graceful pic- 
turesque buffooneries, the pleasant rogueries 
of Italian street-life. Who can help being 
amused at that itinerant auctioneer impu- 
dently vaunting his wares? His stock is 
composed chietly of printed cottons for 
sailors’ wives—and a throng of those viva- 
cious ladies cluster round him, wrangling 
joyously. A withered retired official passes 
by the while. He has a young wife on one 
arm, and that unequivocal proof of respecta- 
bility, anextremely baggy umbrella, on the 
other. He looks sourly at the boisterous 
crowd. 

I follow an individual in a grand cavalry 
cloak; he turns out to be a fiddler, and 
stopping before the door of a shop he has 
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carefully singled out, he takes the instrument 
from his breast with a villanous wink, and 
begins to play upon it. His advent is fol- 
lowed by laughter and scufiling from within. 
Presently a bouncing lass escapes, flustered 
and blushing, from her tormentors, and ap- 
pears at the door; she orders the fiddler, 
with an air of burlesque command, to desist. 
This of course makes the dog play faster, and 
at last he capers and sings till the poor girl 
suffers a merry martyrdom, and throws him 
quite a shower of coppers to go away. 

The good-humour of everybody is delight- 
ful. A young woman is dealing out spoonsful 
of a dirty stew of fish and garlic. I stop, 
and she beckons me near, holding the mess 
up for inspection with a frank simplicity, 
and enters at once into confidential discourse, 
with a cheerful voice quite exhilarating. A 
two-wheeled bullock-cart passes by us; in 
it are a sad lean man, and a fat good liver. 
They look like tragedy and comedy. They 
are seated on the edge of a bulky cask of the 
rough wine of Milazzo, which the Sicilians 
love. A group of roystering urchins hang 
swinging on behind, and near them walks 
a woman with a saddle on her head. 

Let us saunter on, past yonder little shops, 
which seem built for a population of dwarfs. 
They are filled with water-coloured daubings 
of saints and virgins, framed and glazed, to be 
sold to the peasantry on market-days. Let us 
peep into the tall private houses, with their 
massive stone walls, which keep out the fierce 
heats of summer; their dark passages leading 


nowhere, and iron railings on the landings ot | 


their solid staircases. Then let us make our 
bow to the beauty of the Café Nuovo, the 
toast of Messina, and go our ways. We 
shall soon find a crazy old boat to take us 
back to the Thabor. That boat is manned 


by two of the handsomest and laziest sailors | 


I have ever seen; one spreads his hand- 
kerchief on the decayed and broken seat, and 
sitting down quietly, watches his companion, 
who, by a series of short slow back-strokes, 
ladles rather than rows us along. The sea is 
like a mirror, though we are in January. 
Waifs and strays of golden orange-peel bob 
and float upon it. We can see the corpulent 
little fish make their toilettes, and whisk 
about wooing or foraging in its limpid depths. 
A white round fort, with sky-blue guards 
and a red sentry-box peeping over the top- 
most tower, stands at a little distance. We 
hear some French officers laughing at it as 
we glide imperceptibly to the steamer’s 
side. ‘There the easy-going boatmen wish us 
a good voyage for three francs, and spoon 
themselves leisurely back to shore again, a 
love-song springing naturally to their lips. 

I could not help thinking, as I stepped on 
board, and my mind reverted to the subject, 
what a precious and bountiful gift is the 
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habit of observation. Who, that have cared 
to cultivate it, cannot remember with overtlow- 
ing gratitude the days of unavailing sorrow 
it has spared them, the painful memories 
it has banished, the grief it has restrained ? 
How it has brightened away the gloom of 
solitude, filling it with fairy visions! How 
independent it has made them of narrow 
fortunes, petty injustice, ungenerous persecun 
tion, hope deferred, the desertion of friends, 
and the sneer of fools! How soothingly it 
has whispered to them the noble lesson of 
endurance ; hushed unworthy murmurs, by 
instilling compassion for the ills of others; 
and taught them at length to smile upon 
sorrow, sent only to break the chain that 
keeps us from Heaven! How it has chastened 
desire, and inspired content with little, by 
showing that they who have much are not 
therefore happier, but have ever some spectre 
at their feast ; and that to raise our condition 
is only to change, not to diminish, our com- 
mon burthen! How it teaches self-reliance 
to expect no help from others, and yet begets 
charity for errors and imperfections, which 
are perceived, in time, to be inseparable from 
humanity ! 

Then the world is so various and so beau- 
tifal in its shifting hues. Life has for an 
observer such a quick succession of interest 
and amusing adventure, that it is almost in- 
conceivable he should ever feel dull or 
weary of it. No one day resembles another. 
Every hour, every minute, opens new stores 
to our experience and new excitements to 
our curiosity. We are always on the eve 
and on the morrow of some novel and sur- 
prising event. Like the moth, we are for 
ever flying towards a star—but with this 
difference, that we attain it: and if some- 
times we find that the halo we fancied a 
glory is but some deceiving mist, at least we 
have learned a lesson. If we look upon life 
merely as humble students, we shall not feel 
any great bitterness at such disappointments. 
It is only when we hug our ignorance to our 
hearts that we are, and deserve to be, mise- 
rable—when we embrace the cloud, that we 
lose the goddess. But if we open the eyes of 
the mind, and determine to be neither wan- 
tonly stupid nor inattentive, an enchanted 
world begins to rise from chaos. The aspect 
even of the room in which we sit grows 
lively with a thousand unsuspected curiosities. 
We discern that the most ordinary person is 
invested with some noticeable characteristic. 
If we deign to look but for five pleasant 
minutes at any commonplace thing, we be- 
come aware of its peculiar beauty: and there 
is not a bird that wings through the air, nor 
a flower that blossoms in the garden ; not an 


| insect that crawls in the depths of the earth ; 


nor a fish that swims the water, but has its 
own singular and delightful story. 
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